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URING the last ten years the methods of inquiry into the 
1) historical development of civilization have undergone re- 
markable changes. During the second half of the last 
century evolutionary thought held almost complete sway and 
investigators like Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, Lubbock, to mention 
only a few, were under the spell of the idea of a general, uniform 
evolution of culture in which all parts of mankind participated. 
The newer development goes back in part to the influence of Ratzel 
whose geographical training impressed him with the importance 
of diffusion and migration. The problem of diffusion was taken 
up in detail particularly in America, but was applied in a much 
wider sense by Foy and Graebner, and finally seized upon in a still 
wider application by Elliot Smith and Rivers, so that at the present 
time, at least among certain groups of investigators in England 
and also in Germany, ethnological research is based on the concept 
of migration and dissemination rather than upon that of evolution. 
A critical study of these two directions of inquiry shows that 
each is founded on the application of one fundamental hypothesis. 
The evolutionary point of view presupposes that the course of 
historical changes in the cultural life of mankind follows definite 
laws which are applicable everywhere, and which bring it about 
that cultural development is, in its main lines, the same among all 
races and all peoples. This idea is clearly expressed by Tylor 
in the introductory pages of his classic work “ Primitive Culture.” 
As soon as we admit that the hypothesis of a uniform evolution 
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has to be proved before it can be accepted, the whole structure loses 
its foundation. It is true that there are indications of parallelism 
of development in different parts of the world, and that similar 
customs are found in the most diverse and widely separated parts 
of the globe. The occurrence of these similarities which are dis- 
tributed so irregularly that they cannot readily be explained on the 
basis of diffusion, is one of the foundations of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, as it was the foundation of Bastian’s psychologizing 
treatment of cultural phenomena. On the other hand, it may be 
recognized that the hypothesis implies the thought that our modern 
Western European civilization represents the highest cultural de- 
velopment towards which all other more primitive cultural types 
tend, and that, therefore, retrospectively, we construct an ortho- 
genetic development towards our own modern civilization. It is 
clear that if we admit that there may be different ultimate and co- 
existing types of civilization, the hypothesis of one single general 
line of development cannot be maintained. 

Opposed to these assumptions is the modern tendency to deny 
the existence of a general evolutionary scheme which would rep- 
resent the history of the cultural development the world over. 
The hypothesis that there are inner causes which bring about 
similarities of development in remote parts of the globe is rejected 
and in its place it is assumed that identity of development in two 
different parts of the globe must always be due to migration and 
diffusion. On this basis historical contact is demanded for enor- 
mously large areas. The theory demands a high degree of stability 
of cultural traits such as is apparently observed in many primitive 
tribes, and it is furthermore based on the supposed correlation 
between a number of diverse and mutually independent cultural 
traits which reappear in the same combinations in distant parts of 
the world. In this sense, niodern investigation takes up anew 
Gerland’s theory of the persistence of a number of cultural traits 
which were developed in one center and carried by man in his 
migrations from continent to continent. 

It seems to me that if the hypothetical foundations of these 


two extreme forms of ethnological research are broadly stated as 
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I have tried to do here, it is at once clear that the correctness of 
the assumptions has not been demonstrated, but that arbitrarily the 
one or the other has been selected for the purpose of obtaining a 


consistent picture of cultural development. These methods are 


essentially forms of classification of the static phenomena of culture 
according to two distinct principles, and interpretations of these 
classifications as of historical significance, without, however, any 
attempt to prove that this interpretation is justifiable. To give 
an example: It is observed that in most parts of the world there 
are resemblances between decorative forms that are representative 


and others that are more or less geometrical. According to the 


evolutionary point of view, their development is explained in the 


following manner: the decorative forms are arranged in such order 


that the most representative forms are placed at the beginning. 


The other forms are so placed that they show a gradual transition 
from representative forms to purely conventional geometric forms, 
and this order is then interpreted as meaning that geometric 
designs originated from representative designs which gradually 
degenerated. This method has been pursued, for instance, by 
Putnam, Stolpe, Balfour, and Haddon, and by 


his earlier writings, by von den Steinen. While 


Verworn and, in 
I do not mean to 
deny that this development may have occurred, it would be rash 
to generalize and to claim that in every case the classification which 
has been made according to a definite 


principle represents an 
historical development. ‘The order might as well be reversed and 
we might begin with a simple geometric element which, by the 
addition of new traits, might be developed into a representative 
design, and we might claim that this order represents an historical 


sequence. Both of these possibil 


ities were considered by Holmes as 
‘arly as 1885. Neither the one nor the other theory can be estab- 
lished without actual historical proof. 

The opposite attitude, namely, origin through diffusion, is 
exhibited in Heinrich Schurtz’s attempt to connect the decorative 
art of Northwest America with that of Melanesia. The simple fact 
that in these areas elements occur that may be interpreted as eyes, 


induced him to assume that both have a common origin, without 
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allowing for the possibility that the pattern in the two areas—each 
of which shows highly distinctive characteristics—may have de- 
veloped from independent sources. In this attempt Schurtz fol- 
lowed Ratzel who had already tried to establish connections between 
Melanesia and Northwest America on the basis of other cultural 
leatures. 

While ethnographical research based on these two fundamental 
hypotheses seems to characterize the general tendency of European 
thought, a different method is at present pursued by the majority 
of American anthropologists. The difference between the two 
directions of study may perhaps best be summarized by the state- 
ment that American scholars are primarily interested in the dynamic 
phenomena of cultural change, and try to elucidate cultural history 
by the application of the results of their studies; and that they 
relegate the solution of the ultimate question of the relative im- 
portance of parallelism of cultural development in distant areas, 
as against worldwide diffusion, and stability of cultural traits over 
long periods to a future time when the actual conditions of cultural 
change are better known. The American ethnological methods 
are analogous to those of European, particularly of Scandinavian, 
archaeology, and of the researches into the prehistoric period of the 
eastern Mediterranean area. 

It may seem to the distant observer that American students 
are engaged in a mass of detailed investigations without much 
bearing upon the solution of the ultimate problems of a philosophic 
history of human civilization. I think this interpretation of the 
American attitude would be unjust because the ultimate questions 
are as near to our hearts as they are to those of other scholars, 
only we do not hope to be able to solve an intricate historical 
problem by a formula. 

First of all, the whole problem of cultutal history appears to us 
as a historical problem. In order to understand history it is 
necessary to know not only how things are, but how they have come 
to be. In the domain of ethnology, where, for most parts of the 
world, no historical facts are available except those that may be 


revealed by archaeological study, all evidence of change can be 
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inferred only by indirect methods. Their character is represented 
in the researches of students of comparative philology. The method 
is based on the comparison of static phenomena combined with the 
study of their distribution. What can be done by this method is 
well illustrated by Dr. Lowie’s investigations of the military 
societies of the Plains Indians, or by the modern investigation of 


American mythology. It is, of course, true that 


we can never 
hope to obtain incontrovertible data relating to the chronological 
sequence of events, but certain general broad outlines can be ascer- 
tained with a high degree of probability, even of certainty. 

As soon as these methods are applied, primitive scciety loses the 
appearance of absolute stability which is conveyed to the student 
who sees a certain people only at a certain given time. All cultural 
forms rather appear in a constant state of flux and subject to 
fundamental modifications. 

It is intelligible why in our studies the problem of dissemination 
should take a prominent position. It is much easier to prove dis- 
semination than to follow up developments due to inner forces, 
and the data for such a study are obtained with much greater 
difficulty. They may, however, be observed in every phenomenon 
of acculturation in which foreign elements are remodeled according 
to the patterns prevalent in their new environment, and they may 
be found in the peculiar local developments of widely spread ideas 
and activities. The reason why the study of inner development 
has not been taken up energetically, is not due to the fact that from 
a theoretical point of view it is unimportant, it is rather due to the 
inherent methodological difficulties. It may perhaps be recognized 
that in recent years attention is being drawn to this problem, as is 
manifested by the investigations on the processes of acculturation 
and of the interdependence of cultural activities which are attract- 
ing the attention of many investigators. 

The further pursuit of these inquiries emphasizes the importance 
of a feature which is common to all historic phenomena. While in 
natural sciences we are accustomed to consider a given number of 
causes and to study their effects, in historical happenings we are 


compelled to consider every phenomenon not only as effect but 
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also as cause. This is true even in the particular application of the 
laws of physical nature, as, for instance, in the study of astronomy 
in which the position of certain heavenly bodies at a given moment 
may be considered as the effect of gravitation, while, at the same 
time, their particular arrangement in space determines future 
changes. This relation appears much more clearly in the history 
of human civilization. To give an example: a surplus of food 
supply is liable to bring about an increase of population and an 
increase of leisure, which gives opportunity for occupations that 
are not absolutely necessary for the needs of every day life. In 
turn the increase of population and of leisure, which may be applied 
to new inventions, give rise to a greater food supply and to a further 
increase in the amount of leisure, so that a cumulative effect results. 

Similar considerations may be made in regard to the important 
problem of the relation of the individual to society, a problem that 
has to be considered whenever we study the dynamic conditions of 
change. The activities of the individual are determined to a great 
extent by his social environment, but in turn his own activities 
influence the society in which he lives, and may bring about modi- 
fications in its form. Obviously, this problem is one of the most 
important ones to be taken up in a study of cultural changes. It is 
also beginning to attract the attention of students who are no longer 
satisfied with the systematic enumeration of standardized beliefs 
and customs of a tribe, but who begin to be interested in the question 
of the way in which the individual reacts to his whole social environ- 
ment, and to the differences of opinion and of mode of action that 
occur in primitive society and which are the causes of far-reaching 
changes. 

In short then, the method which we try to develop is based on a 
study of the dynamic changes in society that may be observed at 
the present time. We refrain from the attempt to solve the funda- 
mental problem of the general development of civilization until we 
have been able to unravel the processes that are going on under our 
eyes. 

Certain general conclusions may be drawn from this study even 


now. First of all, the history of human civilization does not 
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appear to us as determined entirely by psychological necessity that 
leads to a uniform evolution the world over. We rather see that 
each cultural group has its own unique history, dependent partly 
upon the peculiar inner development of the social group, and partly 
upon the foreign influences to which it has been subjected. There 
have been processes of gradual differentiation as well as processes 
of leveling down differences between neighboring cultural centers, 
but it would be quite impossible to understand, on the basis of a 
single evolutionary scheme, what happened to any particular people. 
An example of the contrast between the two points of view is 
clearly indicated by a comparison of the treatment of Zufii civi- 
lization by Frank Hamilton Cushing on the one hand, on the other 
by modern students, particularly by Elsie Clews Parsons, A. L. 
Kroeber and Leslie Spier. Cushing believed that it was possible to 
explain Zufii culture entirely on the basis of the reaction of the Zuni 
mind to its geographical environment, and that the whole of Zufi 
culture could be explained as the development which followed neces- 
sarily from the position in which the people were placed. Cushing’s 
keen insight into the Indian mind and his thorough knowledge of the 
most intimate life of the people gave great plausibility to his inter- 
pretations. On the other hand, Dr. Parsons’ studies prove con- 
clusively the deep influence which Spanish ideas have had upon 
Zui culture, and, together with Professor Kroeber’s investigations, 
give us one of the best examples of acculturation that have come 
to our notice. The psychological explanation is entirely misleading, 
notwithstanding its plausibility, and the historical study shows us an 
entirely different picture, in which the unique combination of 
ancient traits (which in themselves are undoubtedly complex) and 
of European influences, have brought about the present condition. 

Studies of the dynamics of primitive life also show that an 
assumption of long continued stability such as is demanded by 
Elliot Smith is without any foundation in fact. Wherever primi- 
tive conditions have been studied in detail, they can be proved to 
be in a state of flux, and it would seem that there is a close paral- 
lelism between the history of language and the history of general 


cultural development. Periods of stability are followed by periods 
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of rapid change. It is exceedingly improbable that any customs 
of primitive people should be preserved unchanged for thousands 
of years. Furthermore, the phenomena of acculturation prove 
that a transfer of customs from one region into another without 
concomitant changes due to acculturation, are very rare. It is, 
therefore, very unlikely that ancient Mediterranean customs could 
be found at the present time practically unchanged in different 
parts of the globe, as Elliot Smith’s theory demands. 

While on the whole the unique historical character of cultural 
growth in each area stands out as a salient element in the history 
of cultural development, we may recognize at the same time that 
certain typical parallelisms do occur. We are, however, not so 
much inclined to look for these similarities in detailed customs but 
rather in certain dynamic conditions which are due to social or 
psychological causes that are liable to lead to similar results. The 
example of the relation between food supply and population to 
which I referred before may serve as an example. Another type of 
example is presented in those cases in which a certain problem con- 
fronting man may be solved by a limited number of methods only. 
When we find, for instance, marriage as a universal institution, it 
may be recognized that marriage is possible only between a number 
of men and a number of women; a number of men and one woman; 
a number of women and one man; or one man and one woman. 
As a matter of fact, all these forms are found the world over and 
it is, therefore, not surprising that analogous forms should have been 
adopted quite independently in different parts of the world, and, 
considering both the general economic conditions of mankind and 
the character of sexual instinct in the higher animals, it also does 
not seem surprising that group marriage and polyandrous marriages 
should be comparatively speaking rare. Similar considerations 
may also be made in regard to the philosophical views held by man- 
kind. In short, if we look for laws, the laws relate to the effects of 
physiological, psychological, and social conditions, not to sequences 
of cultural achievement. 


In some cases a regular sequence of these may accompany the 


development of the psychological or social status. This is illus- 
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trated by the sequence of industrial inventions in the Old World 
and in America, which I consider as independent. A period of food 
gathering and of the use of stone was followed by the invention of 
agriculture, of pottery and finally of the use of metals. Obviously, 
this order is based on the increased amount of time given by man- 
kind to the use of natural products, of tools and utensils, and to the 
variations that developed with it. Although in this case parallelism 
seems to exist on the two continents, it would be futile to try to 
follow out the order in detail. As a matter of fact, it does not 
apply to other inventions. The domestication of animals, which, 
in the Old World must have been an early achievement, was very 
late in the New World, where domesticated animals, except the dog, 
hardly existed at all at the time of discovery. A slight beginning 
had been made in Peru with the domestication of the llama, and 
birds were kept in various parts of the continent. 

A similar consideration may be made in regard to the develop- 
ment of rationalism. It seems to be one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the development of mankind that activities which 
have developed unconsciously are gradually made the subject of 
reasoning. We may observe this process everywhere. It appears, 
perhaps, most clearly in the history of science which has gradually 
extended the scope of its inquiry over an ever-widening field and 
which has raised into consciousness human activities that are 
automatically performed in the life of the individual and of society. 

I have not heretofore referred to another aspect of modern 
ethnology which is connected with the growth of psycho-analysis. 
Sigmund Freud has attempted to show that primitive thought is 
in many respects analogous to those forms of individual psychic 
activity which he has explored by his psycho-analytical methods. 
In many respects his attempts are similar to the interpretation of 
mythology by symbolists like Stucken. Rivers has taken hold of 
Freud’s suggestion as well as of the interpretations of Graebner and 
Elliot Smith, and we find, therefore, in his new writings a peculiar 
disconnected application of a psychologizing attitude and the 
application of the theory of ancient transmission. 


While I believe some of the ideas underlying Freud’s psycho- 
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analytic studies may be fruitfully applied to ethnological problems, 
it does not seem to me that the one-sided exploitation of this 
method will advance our understanding of the development of 
human society. It is certainly true that the influence of impressions 
received during the first few years of life have been entirely under- 
estimated and that the social behavior of man depends to a great 
extent upon the earliest habits which are established before the 
time when connected memory begins, and that many so-called 
racial or hereditary traits are to be considered rather as a result 
of early exposure to a certain form of social conditions. Most of 
these habits do not rise into consciousness and are, therefore, 
broken with difficulty only. Much of the difference in the behavior 
of adult male and female may go back to this cause. If, however, 
we try to apply the whole theory of the influence of suppressed 
desires to the activities of man living under different social forms, 
I think we extend beyond their legitimate limits the inferences 
that may be drawn from the observation of normal and abnormal 
individual psychology. Many other factors are of greater impor- 
tance. To give an example: The phenomena of language show 
clearly that conditions quite different from those to which psycho- 
analysts direct their attention determine the mental behavior of man. 
The general concepts underlying language are entirely unknown to 
most people. They do not rise into consciousness until the scientific 
study of grammar begins. Nevertheless, the categories of language 
compel us to see the world arranged in certain definite conceptual 
groups which, on account of our lack of knowledge of linguistic proc- 
esses, are taken as objective categories and which, therefore, impose 
themselves upon the form of our thoughts. It is not known what the 
origin of these categories may be, but it seems quite certain that they 
have nothing to do with the phenomena which are the subject of 
psycho-analytic study. 

The applicability of the psycho-analytic theory of symbolism 
is also open to the greatest doubt. We should remember that 
symbolic interpretation has occupied a prominent position in the 
philosophy of all times. It is present not only in primitive life, 


but the history of philosophy and of theology abounds in examples 
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of a high development of symbolism, the type of which depends 
upon the general mental attitude of the philosopher who develops it. 
The theologians who interpreted the Bible on the basis of religious 
symbolism were no less certain of the correctness of their views, 


ho-analysts are of their interpretations of thought and 


than the psyc 
conduct based on sexual symbolism. The results of a symbolic 
interpretation depend primarily upon the subjective attitude of 
the investigator who arranges phenomena according to his leading 
concept. In order to prove the applicability of the symbolism of 
psycho-analysis, it would be necessary to show that a symbolic 
interpretation from other entirely different points of view would 
not be equally plausible, and that explanations that leave out 
symbolic significance or reduce it to a minimum, would not be 
adequate. 

While, therefore, we may welcome the application of every 
advance in the method of psychological investigation, we cannot 
accept as an advance in ethnological method the crude transfer of 
a novel, one-sided method of psychological investigation of the 
individual to social phenomena the origin of which can be shown 
to be historically determined and to be subject to influences that 
are not at all comparable to those that control the psychology of 


the individual. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City 


RUINS 


OF THE HISTORIC PERIOD IN THE 
SAN JUAN VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 


UPPER 


By A. V. KIDDER 


N 1912 the author visited some pueblo ruins in northern New 
| Mexico which seemed to be of historic date. A paper on them 
was read before Sec. D of the General Meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Christmas of that year, a brief summary of 
which appeared in the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. xvii, 
pp. 89-90. Fuller publication was postponed because of the loss 
of the field notes and because it was hoped that another visit might 
be made to the sites. As no such opportunity has since arrived, it 
is thought best to present what 
data are at hand without furth- 
er delay. 

The ruins lie in Gobernador 
and Largo cafions, tributaries of 
the San Juan which enter it on 
the south side near the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico line. Three 
groups were visited: two about 
ten miles up Gobernador cafion 


on the west rim; and one in 


Largo cafion about twenty 


miles to the southwest. Infor- 


Fic. 16.—Ruin I, from the Cafion. 


mation as to other similar ruins 
in the vicinity was given by Mexicans, but the short time available 
did not premit of their investigation. 

The three settlements are practically identical in situation and 
general appearance. They occupy easily defensible positions, 
being perched on projecting spurs of the mesas, with wide outlooks 
up and down the cafions and back across the level tablelands behind 
them (figs. 16,17). They are secured on the cafion sides by walls 
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and by the steepness of the cliffs, while from the mesas they are 
protected by high defensive walls without openings. None of the 
groups appear to have contained more than twenty ground-floor 
rooms. In addition to the normal pueblo-type rooms, there are 
within the defense walls of each settlement a number of ruined log 
structures closely resembling modern Navajo hogans (fig. 17).! 
The masonry of the stone-built rooms and of the defense walls is 
poor, the construction being of irregular blocks of sandstone, seldom 
carefully shaped and only vaguely coursed (fig. 18). The interiors 


of rooms, however, where protected by roofs still intact, are neatly 


and smoothly coated with white plaster. Door-ways are relatively 
large. In one house there was noted a fireplace of the ‘“‘hood”’ 
type,” a feature not found, as far as I know, in any prehistoric ruin. 
Many of the roofs of the rooms 
are still in place and show very 
clearly the use of metal axes. 
The cut surfaces are such as could 
not possibly have been made with 
any kind of stone implement; there 
were also found a number of heavy 
hewn planks of a type quite un- 


known in pre-Columbian buildings 


of the Southwest. The amount of 
Fic. 17.—Sketch-plan of Ruin II, Gob- 


wood used throughout these dwell- 
ings is indeed remarkable aad is 

doubtless due to the possession of efficient cutting tools. In pre- 
historic buildings most roofs are made of slim poles, reeds, or bark, 
supported by two or three heavy beams; in these rooms, on the 
other hand, the roofs are of good-sized logs or hewn planks laid 
side by side (fig. 18), a process which would have involved an 
enormous amount of labor if stone axes had been employed for 


felling and trimming. Further evidence that these buildings are 


1 This plan is drawn from memory, the field notes having been lost; it is only 


meant to show the relation to each other of the houses, hogans, and defense wall. 
2See Victor Mindeleff, ‘‘A Study of Pueblo Architecture: Tusayan and Cibola,”’ 
Eighth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 169 and fig. 66. The Gober- 


nador example is identical with the left-hand specimen there figured. 


Fics. 18.—(1) Masonry in Ruin II. (2) Wooden roofsin Ruin II. (3) Hogan-like 


structure, Ruin II. 
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of historic date was afforded by the finding of cow and sheep bones 
in the rubbish. 

The hogan-like structures are built in every case within the 
enclosing defensive walls, close to the stone houses. They are 
much decayed, but all show the same general features, being circular 
in ground plan, eight to ten feet in diameter, 
and made of cedar logs set in the ground and 
meeting at the top tipi-style (fig. 18). They 
seem to have been covered with sod or earth, 
and to have been entered by short, low pas- 
sageways of stone roofed with split cedar. 
From the condition of their beams they ap- 
pear to be contemporaneous with the stone 


houses. 


The pottery of all three ruins is alike. 
Fic. 10. Rim-shapes, 
Three wares are represented in the sherd 
painted ware bowls. 
collection: 
1. Blackware. 
2. Thick two and three-color painted ware. 


3. Thin three-color painted ware. 


1. BLACKWARI 

The fragments are all of large ollas with widely flaring, unthick- 
ened rims. The exterior surfaces of most sherds have been textured 
by scraping while still soft with a rough object (corncob?) which 
has left series of fine parallel striations. The ware is thin; average 
thickness one-eighth inches. No sherd shows any trace of corru- 
gation. 

2. THICK TWO AND THREE-COLOR PAINTED WAR! 

This pottery is not distinguishable, in the sherds at least, from 
the ‘‘modern painted’’ ware of the Pecos and Tano countries in 
central New Mexico.! The vessels represented are all bowls, most 
of which have high, recurved rims (fig. 19, a). All surfaces are 
nicely smoothed. Decorated portions have thick yellowish and 


1 See Nelson, American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. Xv, p. 176; and Kidder, ibid., 


vol. XIX, p. 330. 
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grayish slips which tend to “‘crackle,”’ and are also soft and easily 
worn away. Undecorated surfaces are well, sometimes highly, 
polished red. Ornamentation is in dull black (fig. 20, g) with occa- 
sional red elements (fig. 20, b). Fragments average one-fourth 


inch in thickness. 


3. THIN THREE-COLOR PAINTED WARE 

This class is quite different from the former one. The shapes 
are: ollas (form not ascertainable); and bowls. Of the latter there 
are two varieties: (a) 
Similar to, though ap- 
parently smaller than, 
the bowls of the thick 
painted ware, rims high 
and recurved (fig. 19, a); 
(b) Small, deep bowls 
with rather flat bottoms 
(fig.19,b). The pottery 
itself is extraordinarily 
hard and was evidently 
very highly fired; most 
pieces are dark gray in 
cross-section. The sur- 
faces are not well finish- 
ed, appearing to have 
been merely wiped with 


a cloth or scraped with 


a piece of gourd rind, 
rather than to have been 
worked over with a pol- 
ishing stone. The color 
of the bow] walls (wheth- 


er or not it is a slip is 
Fig. 20.—Decoration of painted ware. doubtful) is warm yel- 

low to orange. The 

lower sides and bottoms, both within and without, are carelessly 
smeared over with a thin red wash, through which the yellow base- 
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color often appears. The upper sides, interior and exterior, bear 
simple line decorations in red, margined with faint brownish black 
(fig. 20, a to e); a few designs are in black alone (fig. 20e?). The 
rim-edge is usually painted red. This ware has not yet been found 


at Pecos; I do not know what its affinities are.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 

Two points are obvious from the foregoing; first that these 
houses were built during the Historic period; and second that their 
builders were probably in contact with the Navajo or some other 
people who made circular, earth-covered lodges of wood. 

The comparatively advanced decay of the ruins, and the fact 
that stone implements were still in use,? argues a considerable age. 

Two explanations of their origin present themselves: first, that 
their inhabitants were, so to speak, indigenous, and that iron tools, 
livestock, etc., were transmitted to them by tribes farther south 
who were in actual contact with the Spaniards; second, that their 
builders were members of one of the Pueblo tribes, who for some 
reason came north, lived in the Gobernador region for a time, and 
then either returned to their former houses, or were destroyed. 

I think that the first theory: namely that the builders of these 
ruins were indigenous, is extremely improbable from the fact that in 
the exhaustive lists of towns given by the early Spanish chroniclers, 
there is no mention of any such northern settlement. A trade 
sufficiently brisk to have carried cattle nearly to the Colorado 
border could scarcely have passed unnoticed. All the evidence 
seems to point to a temporary occupation by some of the known 
Pueblos. 

The date of this occupation and its cause are perhaps to be 
found in the following historical information summarized from 
Bandelier’s Final Report (part 11, pp. 215-216): 

The Spanish, having been expelled from New Mexico in 1680 by a general 
uprising of the Pueblos; returned in force ten years later, and reconquered the 


1 As it is quite impossible to give a really understandable verbal description of 
pottery types, the author will be glad to send a selection of sherds to anyone who wishes 
to make comparative studies. 

* A num ber of arrow-points, scrapers, and drills were found in the débris 
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country. At this time they found the Jemez tribe very difficult to control. 
Again and again these people conspired with other Pueblos and particularly with 
the Navajos, to harass the Spaniards and the friendly Pueblos of Sia, Santa Ana 
and San Felipe; and time after time they were punished, their villages destroyed 
and themselves driven to the high mesas. Finally in 1696 occurred the last impor- 
tant insurrection. A battle was fought in which the Jemez were completely 
routed, their Pueblo allies from Acoma and Zufii deserted them, and they fled 
north to the Navajo country. In the following summer no trace of them could 
be found in the Jemez valley. They remained away for some time, apparently 
about ten years, but eventually returned to their deserted towns. 

I can find no other account of any Pueblo people having moved 
so far to the north during or after the revolt; Gobernador cajion is 
in the old Navajo country and, being nearly a hundred miles from 
the nearest Spanish settlement of that time, and in a wild and 
inaccessible district, would have offered an ideal refuge. 

The presence of the hogan-like structures in connection with the 
ruins should also, I think, be taken into account. Nosuch dwellings 
were ever made, as far as I can discover, by any past or present 
Pueblos. They seem surely to point to contact with the Navajo, 
which contact seems most appropriate to the case of the fleeing 
Jemez. 

As to the desertion of the. ruins, we must remember that the 
Navajo were always at bottom the natural enemies of the Pueblos. 
That the Jemez eventually returned to their none too fertile old 
range, in close proximity to the hated Spanish, is evidence enough 
that they were not in the most enviable of positions in the country 
of their notoriously fickle allies. 

A comparison of the pottery found at the Gobernador sites with 
that from the villages from which the Jemez were driven at the time 
of the revolt, should definitely settle the question. 

If it can be shown that these northern ruins were occupied by 
the Jemez, we shall have gained, not only an interesting bit of 
historical information, but we shall also be supplied with most 
valuable data for the study of the development of Pueblo pottery, 
for in the case of most historic ruins we know the date of abandon- 
ment, but it is usually impossible to say when they were built. 


Finds in them, therefore, cannot be later than a given date, but, on 
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the other hand, they may be very considerably earlier; there is 
always doubt. Here, however, if further examination confirms 
the Jemez theory, we will have a segment of culture definitely 
dated at both ends. Excavation would almost surely yield a 
sufficient amount of material to give a sound knowledge of the 
technique and ornamentation of the pottery. This would be of 
the greatest value, and would form a solid foundation upon which 
to work, not only forward to the later Jemez valley wares, but also 
back toward the less clearly defined types. made in early historic 
and late prehistoric ti:aes. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASS 


Note: In 1916 Mr. N. C. Nelson, of the American Museum, incidentally 
traversed parts of the region in which ruins of the type and period considered 


in the above paper occur. He observed four ruins on the Largo cajion, one 
near the head of the Gobernador and three directly east, near the junction of 
the Burns and La Jara cafions. Four additional ruins were reported to him in 
the Largo, two or more about halfway up the Gobernador (some of which have 
been excavated by Mr. Earl H. Morris) and several more were said by the forest 
rangers to exist on the Carriso and Burns cafions. Traces of ruins, apparently 
of the same type, were also found to the south, in the Puerco drainage; one being 
at Cuba and another about two miles west of Casa Salazar. Finally, current 
reports had it that other “Torreones”’ exist on the Los Torreones creek to the 
northwest of Cabezon, but these may as easily be remains of Navajo hogans. 
The ruins observed all occupied conspicuous situations on the rimrock, on 
isolated crags or on detached blocks of rock. Those examined were uniformly 
small, ranging from two to six rooms. The masonry was of an ordinary type 
with a peculiar tendency to round off the corners. The timbers, including the 
notched ladders, had for the most part been cut with a metal ax. One fireplace 
hood was photographed. Pottery was scarce but the fragments picked up include 
three-color glazed ware of the Rio Grande type, early historic glazed ware, and a 
black-on-yellow or pink ware much resembling that found in the Keresan region 


near Cochiti on the Rio Grande. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE QUILEUTE INDIANS! 
By LEO J. FRACHTENBERS 


INTRODUCTION 


“\F the numerous phases of primitive life which confront and 
() attract the attention of the student of primitive races, 
none is more interesting and none yields a better insight 

into the philosophical concepts of a given set of people, than the 
attempt, on the part of these people, to explain the mysterious 
causes which surround a person’s death and the speculations con- 
cerning the complexion of the next world, ard the forms of life 
assumed in the hereafter by the soul of a departed person. It is the 
study of eschatology, the investigations conducted into the beliefs, 
held by primitive races, concerning after-life and the composition 
of the human being, which reveal to us the deepest and minutest 
philosophical thoughts of primitive man. And, if it be true that the 
aptitude for mental achievenent of a given race may be measured 
by the depth of its speculations into the philospphy of life, its 
origin and future, as evinced in the logical beliefs held regarding 
souls and forms of after-life, then the American Indian, and par- 
ticularly the Indian of the Northwest coast, must be regarded, on 
the basis of such a study (even if all other criteria were lacking) 
as having achieved a high stage of intellectual development. It 
may be safely supposed that a high mental aptitude goes hand in 
hand with a corresponding aptitude for attaining to a high develop- 
ment of certain phases of material culture, such as pottery, basketry, 
woodcarving, or certain accomplishments pertaining to a sea-faring 
life. In this respect, a close parallel suggests itself between Ancient 
Greece and the various units that go to make up the Northwest 
Coast area. In both regions, we find a high mentality closely 
followed by, or to put it differently, effecting, an unusual develop- 
ment of material culture. The Tlingit, Haida, Kwakiutl, Nootka, 

1 Published with the permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Quileute, and other Indians of the Northwest coast, display certain 
forms of intellectual life coupled with high cultural achievements 
which are certainly lacking among the tribes living farther south. 

This contrast is particularly strong when one compares the lewd 
mythology, the woeful attempts at philosophy, and the complete 
absence of any highly developed phases of material culture among 
the Indians of Oregon (such as the Coos, Siuslaw, Alsea, Molala, 
and Kalapuya) with the beautiful tales, the high philosophical 
concepts, and the accomplished forms of basketry and wood-carving 
of the Indians north of the Columbia river. In this connection, 
it may be noted that the farther north from the Columbia river 
we proceed, the more highly developed (intellectually and culturally 
tribes we find. In other words, the Columbia river would seem 
to form a dividing line between two well-defined and sharply con- 
trasted cultural areas. And, just as in Ancient Greece, or in Italy 
during the Renaissance, or in Germany during the classical period of 
Schiller and Goethe, where intellectual and cultural attainments 
as national assets did not interfere in the least with professions of 
allegiance to regional governments, so, also on the Northwest 
coast, the high mental and cultural development was equally shared 
in by all the tribes constituting that region without affecting, 
however, their separation into several groups and tribes. In Greece, 
as well as in Italy or in Germany, we deal with a more or less homo- 
genous people bound together by ties of kinship and language, 
whose high traits were more national than regional in character. 
And, may we not assume the probability of eventual proof, that the 
adaptability of all Northwest Indians for a high type of culture 
ultimately goes back to a common source which has little, if any- 
thing, to do with contact or the influences of environment? 

Before proceeding with a discussion of Quileute eschatology, 
it may be well to say a few words concerning the distribution and 
history of these people. The Quileute Indians, it will be remem- 
bered, belong, with the now extinct Chimakum tribe, to the so- 
called Chimakuan linguistic family. Earlier writers, and particu- 
larly Farrand, assigned three distinct dialects to this group; the 
Chimakum, the Quileute, and the Hoh. The latter, however, 
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according to a detailed investigation carried out by the present 
writer, shows no particular points of differentiation from the 
Quileute variety, and the word Hoh may be safely assumed to be a 
purely geographical term. On the other hand, the differences 
between Chimakum and Quileute are purely lexicographic in char- 
acter, as is shown clearly by a comparison between the Chimakum 
data collected by Boas and Gibbs and my own Quileute material. 
Slight phonetic divergencies have been found to exist between 
these two dialects, the most important being the entire absence, in 
Quileute, of the nasals m and 1, resulting in a regular substitution 
of b and d for:the Chimakum nasals. Boas has long ago called 
attention to the close structural, and to some morphological, 
correspondence existing between the Wakashan (Kawkiutl-Nootka), 
Salishan, and Chimakuan languages. It will be remembered that 
his discoveries were based upon very meager data. Since then, 
extensive data have been collected and digested by Boas and Sapir 
in the field of Wakashan linguistics; by Boas, Teit, Haeberlin, and 
others in the field of Salish philology ; and by the present writer in the 
field of Quileute and Makah linguistics. While much of this 
material is not yet available for comparatory purposes, enough 
has been published to demonstrate the soundness of Boas’ original 
theory. The present writer has gathered sufficient data upon which 
to base the assumption, that these three groups of languages are 
genetically related and that they ultimately go back to a single 
common source. Tentatively, he proposes to call these linguistic 
stocks, the Mosan group of languages, from the fact that the numeral 
four, mds or bds, occurs in some form or other in one or more dialects 
composing each of the stocks treated hitherto as separate units. 
The Chimakum Indians who, as has been said before, are totally 
extinct today, occupied a small portion of the northeastern part 
of Jefferson county in the state of Washington. Their Quileute 
cognates lived until 1854 on a small prairie in the central part of 
Clallam county in the same state. Since then, they have been 
moved farther west and occupy today a small strip of land around 
the mouth of the Quileute river, known as the Quileute Indian 


reservation. It is situated about 46 miles south of Cape Flattery 
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and about 50 miles north of the Quinault reservation. The Hoh 
Indians (about 30 in number) live some 20 miles south of the Quileute 
reservation. These Indians are of particular interest to the student 
of ethnology, because, with their Makah (Nootka) neighbors to 
the north, they are the only North American Indians known to 
have actually engaged in whale-hunting, a profession in which they 
have attained a great skill and high perfectjon. Whale-hunting 
was given up by the Quileute Indians some 20 years ago, but most 
of them are still engaged in sealing which yields a not inconsiderable 
part of their annual income. As a littoral people the majority of 
the Quileute are fishermen today, deriving most of their income 
from this pursuit. However, 1 hope to demonstrate in another 
paper,' in the course of publication in the American Anth) »pologist, 


that originally these Indians were hunters, par excellence, and that 
they lived much fartherinland than has been the case during the 
last seventy years. 

The material upon which this paper is based, forms part of an 
extensive study of Quileute ethnology and linguistics, undertaken 
under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
conducted during the summer of 1915 and during the summer and 
fall of 1916. The writer spent most of this time on the Quileute 
reservation, located at Lapush, Washington. While collecting 
these data, particular care was taken to interrogate only such 
individuals as were known to be authorities in their particular 
subjects. Thus, the chapter on eschatology was worked out with 
the aid given, willingly or grudgingly, by the last surviving medicine- 
men of the Quileute Indians. Two of these proved rather willing 
informants; a third had to be coaxed and cajoled into giving infor- 
mation; while the fourth refused most persistently and obstinately 
to ‘reveal any secrets imparted to him by his guardian-spirit.” 
It was suggested to me that the persistent silence of this fourth 
potential informant may have been due to utter ignorance on his 
part; but I have good reasons to believe that his reticence was the 
result of a misguided conservatism and of actual fear of the possible 
consequences for revealing sacred mysteries. It is needless for me 


1‘*The Ceremonial Societies of the Quileute Indians." 
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to accentuate the fact that, wherever possible, the information 
imparted by one informant was carefully checked up with the aid 
of the other individuals, and that the data, thus obtained, present 
a fairly accurate account of the beliefs held by the Quileute Indians 


regarding the soul, after-life, and the country of the souls. 


THE SOUL 


The Quileutes believe that each human being, animal, and inani- 
mate object possesses a plurality of souls which, upon the termina- 
tion of the visible existence of their owners, go to the Country of the 
Souls. These souls or shadows, called /2’tipa’d, look exactly like 
the living being and may be taken off or put on in exactly the same 
manner as a snake sheds its skin. Generally, the souls complete 
their journey to the next world without any outside assistance; 
sometimes, however, the soul of a deceased relative will come up from 
the underworld to meet and aid the departing soul of a dying mem- 
ber of the same family. 

The human being, according to the best authorities, consists of 
the body (bones and skin) called /ibé’k/is, whose ultimate fate is of 
no concern to the Quileute Indians; of an inner soul, called 2ibité’- 
tipa’d ‘“‘main, strong soul’’; of an outside soul, termed t/a’xk/is 
té'tipa’d ‘‘ouiside shadow’’; of life, designated suwa’tcago’lowa 
“the being whereby one lives’’; and of the ghost for which two 
distinct terms are used. The ghost of a living fj 2rson is called 
tlétsa’ago'lowa ‘‘the thing whereby one grows’’; while that of a 
dead human being is alluded to as yala’ “‘ ghost, devil.”” According 
to one of my informants, a similar distinction in terminology is 
made between the outside soul which is still part of a person 
and between the selfsame soul after its dissociation from the rest 
of the body, the latter being called ala’lild’t.sgal, while to the 
former was applied the term used above. Inasmuch, however, 
as the other informants claimed to be totally ignorant of such a 
distinction and also in view of the fact that the new term is a 
verbal and not nominal form, I am inclined to look upon this novel 
differentiation as individualistic and not original. 


The combined efforts of my informants failed to bring out 
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clearly the exact function of the life-unit and its relative position 
to the other component elements of a human being. The most 
they ventured to say regarding it was that, 

It is distinct from the body, looks just like any of the two souls, dwells between 
the ghost and the outer soul, leaves the body before the departure of the latter, 
and may be recovered and restored to its owner by a properly qualified shaman. 
Far clearer and more definite was the information obtained regarding 
the other parts of a human being, which may be given as follows: 

The outside shadow leaves a person, as soon as he becomes sick, 
the inner soul departs a day or two before his death; and the ghost 
leaves the body at the very moment when death sets in. Death 
can occur only after the departure of either the inner soul or of the 
ghost; the loss of the outer soul does not necessarily involve death. 
In other words, the Quileute Indian regards sickness as a result 
of the departure of a person’s outside soul; while death is caused by 
the loss of the inner soul or of the ghost. 

Upon leaving the body, the outer soul goes straight to the 
underworld. This, however, is not the case with the inner shadow 
which, before going to the underworld, visits the places frequented 
by its owner prior to his death and bids them farewell. These 
wanderings last usually a week and sometimes two. Upon its 
arrival at the underworld the inner soul is met by the outside 
shadow, and the two become unified just as they were prior to their 
temporary dissociation. Only the outside soul can be brought 
back from the Land of the Shadows and restored to its owner. 
But if a shaman succeeds in catching the inner soul of a person, 
while it is still traveling and before it has descended to the Land of 
the Shadows, he can restore it to its owner who, thereupon, regains 
his health. Only such shamans are capable of intercepting the 
two souls who have special guardian-spirits, called tité@pa'dasit. 
Such guardian-spirits are usually human beings. As has been 
said before, the two souls look exactly like the human being who 
owns them; the outside shadow, however, is somewhat darker 
than the inner soul. The souls of a person are his individual prop- 
erty and may not be sold. 


The ghost of a person is a trifle longer than the rest of the body, 
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extending somewhat beyond the toes and above the head. The 
ghost leaves the body simultaneously with the setting in of death 
and goes directly to the underworld where it joins the two souls. 
It will be remembered that, as long as the inner soul is still traveling, 
its owner is not yet dead. Consequently, his ghost stays with him 
until the inner soul, having completed its wanderings, arrives in 
the underworld. At that self-same moment death sets in, and 
the ghost leaves the body in order to join the two souls. No 
shaman has the power to bring back a departed ghost, but their 
guardian-spirits enable them to see and to drive away ghosts. 
The ghosts sometimes come up from the underworld causing sick- 
ness among the living relatives so that these may die and join them. 
Occasionally they merely visit their former habitations. On all 
of these trips they are usually accompanied by the two souls. 
Ghosts travel at night only and may be heard whistling, which is 
their form of singing. For that reason the Quileute are forbidden to 
whistle at night, because it is feared this might attract a ghost to a 
whistling person. Ghosts never like to come up close to the 
village, for the smell of living beings is repugnant to them. Only 
shamans have the power to drive the ghosts back into the under- 
world. This is accomplished by means of exorcisms revealed to 
the shaman by his guardian-spirit. At night when the common 
people begin to feel creepy, in the belief that ghosts may be coming, 
they shoot off their guns and make other noises, in the conviction 
that this will keep the ghosts away from their households. Should 
a common person meet a ghost face to face, that person would go 
into convulsions and die on the spot. Ghosts of dead warriors 
sometimes act as protectors of the living relatives of these warriors. 

The ghost has the form of a human being and is provided with 
hands, feet, eyes, nose, etc. His body is covered all over with 
moss, including the face, mouth, hair, and hands. His nose is long 
and hangs down as far as the chin; his eyes are large, round, and of a 
yellow color; he walks crooked, crossing and recrossing his legs at 
each step and can run very fast. He eats and drinks just like a 
human being. One of my informants claims to have seen a ghost 


during a trip to the underworld. He could not come close to him, 
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however, for the ghost disappeared as soon as he became aware of 
the intruder. 

The Quileute are aware of the fact that the shadow of a person is 
caused by the sun. A majority of my informants claimed that it 
has no connection whatsoever with any of the souls; one, however, 
ventured the suggestion that it may in some way be related to the 
outer soul. 

The general theory regarding death is that it was originated by 
Raven, and the story told of its origin differs very little from similar 
tales obtained among the other Indian tribes of this region: The 
Quileute make no distinction between natural and unnatural causes 
of death; by this I mean between death caused, for example, by the 
infliction of a wound and between death caused by the occult 
powers of some malicious shaman. A person simply dies, because 
his soul has left him, the causes which brought about this departure 


being immaterial. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE SOULS 

Having discussed the Quileute beliefs regarding the composition 
of a human being, we shall now proceed to a description of the 
Country of the Souls and of the form of life pursued by these souls 
after their dissociation from the body of their owners. 

All souls, whether they belong to male or female beings, to 
good or bad people, go to the same place and traverse the same trail; 
excepting the souls of infants. These have a country of their own, 
which will be described later on. 

The dwelling place of the souls is called the Country of the 
Ghosts and is situated way under the ground. The place and the 
trail leading to it have often been described by shamans who, 
accompanied by their guardian-spirits, used to go down there 
in order to bring back the souls of some of their patients. The 
journey could be made only by such shamans who had special 
guardian-spirits for that purpose. These guardians were usually 
dwarfs between one and two feet tall who, upon the death of one 
master, came back from the underworld and chose a different 
owner imparting to him the powers possessed by their previous 
master. 
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The underworld or Country of the Souls is situated very far 
from the surface of the earth. A shaman traveling there with the 
aid of his guardian-spirit requires two days and two nights for that 
trip and, be it remembered, these guardians travel with lightning 
rapidity. The road is good and broad, and the underworld itself 
is a larg~ valley with neither hills nor mountains. Through the 
center of the underworld runs a river, about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and the souls dwell on both banks of this river, occupying houses 
exactly like those of the living Quileute. The river divides the 
underworld into two equal parts. On one side live those souls 
who have died long ago, while on the nearer bank dwell the souls of 
recently departed Indians. The river is crossed by means of a 
canoe, and for that reason the Quileute Indians bury their dead in 
canoes. The soul of a poor Indian whose relatives cannot afford a 
canoe-burial, crosses the river by walking on the fishtrap owned in 
common by all the inhabitants of the underworld. The trail is at 
first dark and dim but, as one progresses farther down, it becomes 
lighter and lighter until the Country of the Souls is reached, where 
the sun shines with the same brightness as in the world above. 

At a distance situated about one third from the upper world 
there stands a house called //apeli’tti ‘‘mat-house’’ in which the 
traveling souls stay over night, resting and acquiring new strength 
for a continuation of their journey. The trail leads right 
through this house. In the morning the souls resume their journey 
and reach pretty soon a lake called L/d’lé’sida’ ‘‘sticky water” 
which is so situated that each soul must wade through it in order 
to continue the trip. The water of this lake, when partaken of by a 
soul, causes the actual death of its owner. Hence, a shaman going 
in quest of a lost soul, will always refrain from tasting this water. 
Beyond this lake there are berry-grounds where the souls pick 
salmon-berries and strawberries. These berries, too, may be eaten 
by the souls only. A shaman, who even touches them, drops dead. 
Farther down the road there is a pole stuck into the ground and 
continually springing over the trail. The souls have no trouble in 
passing by this pole. But the shaman, in order to pass by it safely, 


must have a special magic called yala’a’lo’ taxé’lit ghost guardian,” 
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which causes the pole to stop its swinging motion while the shaman 
goes by. A shaman lacking in such a guardian-spirit can go no 
further and must turn back. Beyond this pole there is another 
obstruction in the form of a rotten log lying clear across the road in 
such a way that each person must step over it. And since this log 
keeps on shrinking and expanding just like a rubber, only a soul or a 
shaman having the “ghost magic’’ can go over it. From here on 
the trail becomes fine and unobstructed, ending at the very river. 
Extending clear across the river there is a fishtrap in which the souls 
catch all their fish. 

The souls of recently departed people cannot cross at once to the 
other side. If they do so, they are driven back. They must stay 
on the nearer side until they have lost all scent of “‘recent death.” 
The “‘older’’ souls have a sentinel on each side of the river called 
tci'ali’g!wayo’ *“‘guardian’’ whose duty it is to see to it that no 
‘“‘new’’ soul comes across until the proper time has arrived. As 
soon as the ‘‘new”’ soul has completed it apprenticeship and becomes 
‘ripe’ for dwelling in the ‘“‘older community,” it is instructed by 
one of these sentinels how to act and what to do in the real Country 
of the Souls. New arrivals are usually met and welcomed by the 
souls of those relatives and friends who had preceded them into the 
underworld. 

The grouping of the souls in the underworld corresponds to 
their grouping in the upper world; that is to say, souls belonging 
to one and the same family constitute an individual house-group 
and own and live in a house of their own. The Country of the 
Souls differs in nothing from the upper world. It is abundantly 
supplied with all necessities of life. Each soul pursues the same 
occupation as in the world above. Sickness prevails among the 
souls to the same degree as among the living Indians, and the soul- 
shamans are kept constantly busy. Good and bad weather, day 
and night, changes of the season prevail also in the underworld. 
Women bear children in the usual way, and wars are not infrequently 
waged among the souls. The souls have an ocean of their own, 
thereby giving them the opportunity to follow the whale-hunting 


profession. All souls stay in the underworld forever. 
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Animals, birds, fish, etc., dwell in special underworlds of their 
own. These are visited by the dead hunters and fishermen who 
thus obtain their necessary supplies of fresh game and fish. Noone 
knows the exact locations of these places, nor has any living person 
ever been able to find out how to reach them. 

Attention has been called before to the fact that, according to 
Quileute belief, infants and children live in a separate underworld. 
This is called écitco’otsk!atal, is situated south of the Country of 
grown-up Souls, and has a trail of itsown. The same is covered with 
nice, green grass and is much shorter than the other road. It is not 
dotted with obstructions and leads right into the habitations of the 
souls. The whole place consists of a grass-covered valley sur- 
rounded by small hills. Swings made of poles are found everywhere 
and are used by the children constantly. The houses are located 
right behind the playgrounds. A beautiful lake is situated in the 
middle of this underworld, and the children bathe in it frequently. 
It is not known whether and what the souls of infants eat. All 
children are under the perpetual care of some old women called 
la'tclas who stay with them all the time. No one has ever been 
able to find out how many of these keepers there are and how they 
came to live in this underworld. The children are never visited 
by the other souls, as there are no means of communication between 
the two underworlds. 


New City. 


OLD INDIAN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES AROUND SANTA 
FE, NEW MEXICO 


By J. P. HARRINGTON. 


EVERAL years ago the writer undertook, at the suggestion of 
S Dr. Hewett, to collect the old Indian place names of the region 
about Santa Fe, New Mexico. Several hundred names of 
places were obtained by interviewing Indian and Spanish-speaking 
inhabitants and many of the localities were actually visited in com- 
pany with one or more of the informants. The present paper 
discusses in concise form the most important of these place names. 
Besides being of great local interest to the people of New Mexico, 
the place names throw certain light on the archaeology of the region 
and also on the subject of primitive geographical nomenclature in 

general. 

ABIQUIU [3:36]. 

The original Tewa designation of this quaint Mexican town, 
which lies on the west bank of the Chama river eighteen miles 
above its confluence with the Rio Grande, is PheSu’u, literally 
“timber point’’ (phe, stick of wood, timber; Su’u, point of land, 
projecting point of hill or mesa, horizontally projecting end or 
point of any long object). What the name means is perfectly 
clear, yet why it was originally applied no Tewa knows. Either a 
former point of land with timber on it or a single projecting stick of 
timber was doubtless the originating landmark. ‘The early Mexican 
colonists promptly corrupted PheSu’u into Abiquiu, the pronuncia- 
tion of which does not differ as widely from the Tewa form as 
Spanish orthography might suggest. The present town stands 
almost on the site of the ancient pueblo, the Indian population of 
which gradually became Mexicanized and blended with the Mexican 

1 The results are published in the writer’s paper entitled ‘‘ The Ethnogeography of 
the Tewa Indians,’’ Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1916, to which the reference numbers in brackets, given in the present 


paper, refer. 
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settlers and with a considerable number of Indian captives, mostly 
of the Hopi tribe, who were settled there by the Mexicans. Because 
of these captives, Abiquiu has long been known also by a second 
name among the Tewa, namely Khoso’o"7-’o"mwi", Hopi town 
(Khoso’o"», Hopi Indian, literature a nickname, ‘big leggings’; 
pueblo). 

Tewa traditions still tell of the time when great Indian fiestas 
were held at Abiquiu, attended by people from far and near. It 
was only a generation ago that the pa™ySare, baile de los cautivos 
(pa"n, captive; Sare, dance) was discontinued there. This dance 
Was given out of doors in the night time and Tewa, Mexican, and 
Hopi inhabitants participated. The Abiquiu of today, however, is 
merely a quaint old Mexican town which has lost both its Indian 
customs and Indian speech. 

It follows from the descriptive nature of the nomenclature of 
places that two or mere will frequently be found having the same 
name. It was by mere chance that the writer’s San Ildefonso infor- 
mants told of a second PheSu’u, a locality in the wild mesa lands 
south of San Ildefonso. This southern PheSu’u is a barren mesa 
top, seldom visited and known to few persons—a mute inglorious 
Hampton as compared with its famous namesake. 


Abiquiu has been christened in Span. Santo Tomas de Abiquiu. 


Apiguiu MOounrtTAIN [2:10] 

This is the pointed peak twelve miles southwest of Abiquiu, 
11,240 feet high according to Wheeler’s measurements. A. F. 
Bandelier refers to it as ‘“‘the pyramid of the extinct volcano of 
Abiquiu.” The Tewa name is Su"p’i"7, cicada mountain 


cicada; p’i"y, mountain). 


AcoMA [29:118] 

The universal Keres name for the pueblo is Ak’o, of obscure 
etymology, first recorded by Father Marcos de Niza in 1539 as 
“‘Acus.’” The form Acoma is from Keresan Ak’omz, Acoma 
people (mz, people). 


1A. F. Bandelier, Final Report, pt. ul, p. 32, 1892. 
2 Nica (1539) in Hakluyt, Voy., vol. 111, p. 440, 1600. 
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ANCHO CANYON [17:62] 

Ancho canyon is the next large canyon north of Frijoles canyon, 
and it, and not Frijoles canyon, is the bean canyon of the Tewa, the 
native form being Tunavahu’u (tu, bean; nava, field; hu’u, canyon). 
For the Tewa name of Frijoles canyon see below. 

The latter part of this name happens to consist of the combina- 
tion of nouns, navahu’u, field canyon, which probably gave rise 
to the tribal name Navajo.' Nava means a cultivated field, Span. 
siembra, and navahu’u, is applied to any arroyo or canyon where 
the people raise crops. There are many such arroyos in the rugged 
Navajo country, and it is likely that Navajo is a corruption of this 
descriptive Tewa term. The Tewa, however, have a distinct name 
for the Navajo, namely Wa"nsave, Jemez Apache (Wa"y, Jemez 
Indian; Save, Apache). The association of the Jemez and Navajo 
is well known. 

Arroyo Honpo 


8:65) 
The Arroyo Hondo near Taos is known to the Tewa as Ko*- 
buts’i’i, barranco dell canyon (ko", barranco; bu’u, dell; ts’i’i, 
canyon). The Taos have for it a less patently descriptive name: 
P’ats’iyuhsaluna, water cicada arroyo (p’a, water; ts’iyu, cicada; 
hsaaluna, arroyo). 
Biack MEsA [18:19] 

The great mesa of black basalt which stands a couple of miles 
north of San Ildefonso and which is believed by the Indians to have 
been anciently the house of a cannibal giant, is called in Tewa 
Thu"nyo, very spotted (thu", spotted; yo, augmentative). The 
name is old and the Indians are not sure why it was given, but infor- 
mants have suggested that it was probably applied because of the 
great green blotches on the northern precipices of the mesa, above 
the giant’s cave. It is by this cave that the giant used to enter the 


interior chambers of the mesa which were his dwelling place. 
BucKMAN Mesa [20:5] 
Just as Thu"nyo stands north of San Ildefonso, another gigantic 
black basalt mesa rears itself to the south of the village and almost 


1 See E. L. Hewett, American Anthropologist, N. S., vol. VII, p. 193, 1906. 
23 
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equally distant. This southern rival of Thu®nyo is called Suma, 
a very old name the meaning of which has become forgotten. 
It is because of its situation between Thu"nyo and Suma that the 
Navajo have dubbed San Ildefonso picturesquely Tsé Ti Kinné, 


houses between the rocks.! 


CALLAMONGUE [21:24] 

Callamongue is a Mexican hamlet on the east bank of Tesuque 
creek between Pojoaque and Tesuque. The old Tewa village 
ruin of K’uyemuge, from which the hamlet takes its name, lies 
half a mile west, across the creek. The ruin is on a mesa top and its 
name, which means ‘where they hurled down stones’ (k’u, stone; 
yemu, to throw pl.; ge, loc.), gives a glimpse of some defense in the 


long forgotten past. 


CANGILON CREEK [1:31] 

This eastern tributary of the Chama has a Tewa name equivalent 
in meaning to the Spanish: pz"se"yhu’u, deer horn creek (pz", deer; 
se"n, horn; hu’u, arroyo). In this and numerous similar instances, 
in which Indian and Spanish names are exact equivalents in meaning 
we have no means of determining whether the name was started by 


Spanish or Indian speakers. 


CanoA MEsA [13:1] 

San Juan also has its great black basalt mesa, 'arger and higher 
than Thu*nyo, though less imposing. This great block of basalt 
lies on the west side of the Rio Grande, north of the confluence 
with the Chama, and has its lower end opposite San Juan pueblo. 
To Mexican fancy it is shaped like a gigantic canoe and is known 
as the Mesa de la Canoa. The Tewa have for it however a very 
matter-of-fact name as compared with the old and mystical names 
Thu"nyo and Suma, namely: Tsi"kwaye, basalt mesa (tsi", basalt; 
kwaye, height). 

CAPULIN (p. 116) 

Capulin, meaning in Spanish ‘chokecherry,’ has its Tewa coun- 
terpart: ’Ave’iwe, chokecherry place (’ave, chokecherry; ’iwe, loc.). 
Here again, we cannot determine which was the original. 


1 Curtis, American Indian, vol. 1, p. 138, 1907. 


— 
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CERRO DE LOS BURROS [3:11] 

The great mountain northwest of Abiquiu and across the Chama 
river from it, is called in Spanish Cerro de los Burros, for wild burros 
were formerly abundant there. The Tewa name on the other 
hand tells of the good pifiones which were there gathered : T’omayop- 
i'm, good pifion mountain (t’o, pifion; mayo, excellent; p’i"y, 
mountain). 

CHAMA [5:7] 

The.writer was guided by San Juan Indians to the old pueblo 
ruin of Tsa"ma", which has given the name to both the Chama river 
and to Chamita hamlet. Tsa"ma" ruin occupies a low mesa on the 
eastern bank of the Chama river, a mile and a half southeast of 
the mouth of El Rito creek and fully ten miles northwest of its 
linguistic offspring Chamita. The name is said to mean ‘where 
they wrestled’ (tsa"ma", to have wrestled). Tsa"ma" must once 
have been an important pueblo, but had been forgotten until it 
was known to no whites and to but few Tewa, although its name 
lived on, its origin quite unknown, generalized to cover the whol 
Chama river, and again in specialized Spanish diminutive form as 
Chamita. Father Zarate-Salmeron writes Zama,' the other early 
records all show Chama. Apparently at the time of these records 
the name had already become extended in Spanish to apply to the 


whole Chama region and river. 


CHAMA RIVER (Large Features :2] 

But among the Tewa Tsa"ma® is applied only to the locality of 
the pueblo ruin. The Chama river is in Tewa P’op’i"y, red river 
(p’o, water, river; p’i"n for p’i’i"n: p’i, red; ’i"n, gender postfix) 
The Rio Grande is frequently red for miles below the confluence 
because of the water discharged by the Chama. Bandelier learned 
that the Chama in turn gets its red water from Coyote creek [1:29]: 
“The branches of which the Chama is formed are the Coyote [1 :29] in 
the west, the Gallinas [1:24] north of west, and the Nutrias [1:14] 
north. It is said that the waters of the first are red, those of the 
Gallinas white, and those of the Nutrias limpid. According as one 


1 Quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. u, p. 60, 1892. 
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or the other of these tributaries rises, the waters of the Chama 
assume a different hue.!”’ 

The Keres language is especially fond of naming places from 
cardinal directions. Among the Cochitefios, the Chama is T¥ete- 


potSina, northwest river (t¥ete, north; po, west; tSina, river). 


[5:46 
Chili, a tiny Mexican settlement on the west side of the Chama 
just below the mouth of Ojo Caliente creek, has Tewa and Span. 
names equally obscure. The Tewa name, Tsip’apu, appears to 
contain tsi’i, flint, and pu, buttocks. Neither Mexicans nor Tewa 
know the source of the name Chili. 


[22:18] 


The famous Chimayé blankets have caused the name Chimayé 


CHIMAYO 


to be circulated more widely than perhaps any other of Tewa origin. 
They are woven by Mexicans at Chimayé hamlet in the Cafiada de 
Santa Cruz. The Tewa form is Tsimayé, good obsidian (tsi’i, 
obsidian; mayo, excellent). The church at the hamlet, which is, 
by the way, famous asa shrine, stands on the site of the long vanished 
pueblo of Tsimayé. 
Cuipiwi [14:39] 

Chipiwi, a ruined pueblo southwest of Puyé, is in Tewa Tsipi- 

wii, gap where the obsidian comes out (of the ground) (tsi’i, 


obsidian; pi, to come out; wi’i, gap). 


Cocuiti [28:77] 

The native Keres name is K’ot’%iti, obscure in meaning. This 
the Tewa have borrowed and folk-e*#ymologized into K’ute’e, stone 
kiva (k’u, stone; te’e, kiva), although of course there is no stone kiva 
at Cochiti; the Jemez into K¥’atage, mountain-sheep pueblo (k%a, 
mountain-sheep; tage, pueblo). 


CORRAL DE PIEDRA [14:15] 
For this hamlet, north of Espafiola, the Tewa and Spanish names 
mean the same: Tewa K’utepa’iwe, stone wall place (k’u, stone; 
tepa, wall; ‘iwe, loc.). 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 55, 1892. 


— 
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Cunpbay6 [25:8] 
The Tewa pueblo ruin Kudiyo (obscure: yo apparently aug- 
mentative) lies on the mesa southwest of Cundayé hamlet. The 


locality is several miles northeast of Nambé. 


Et Rito [4:4] 

The El Rito region is called in Tewa P’i’a"nuge, pink below 
place (p’i’a", pink, from p’i, red, and ’a", brown; nu’u, below; ge, 
loc.), referring to the El Rito mountains, p’i’a"p’i"y, pink mountains 
(p’i"7, mountain). 

EmsBupo [8:73] 

Embudo town and canyon, above San Juan, are named by the 

Tewa Pore’iwe, fishweir place (pore, fishweir; ’iwe, place). Span. 


Embudo, funnel, is a descriptive name dpplied to the canyon. 


EspANOLA [14:16] 
Espafiola, literally, ‘Spanish town,’ is called by the Tewa 


Butsa"bi’i, new town (bu’u, plaza, town; tsa"bi’i, new inan.) 


Estaca [10:4] 

Estaca settlement is on the west side of the Rio Grande, at 
the foot of Canoa Mesa, north of San Juan. The Tewa call Estaca 
Na*mphonu’u, below where the holes are in the ground; or the place 
below, where the holes are in the ground (na"y, earth; pho, hole; 
nu’u, below). 

FRIJOLES CANYON [28:6] 

The Rito de los Frijoles is in Tewa Puqwige, where they scraped 
or wiped the bottoms (possibly of the pottery vessels) (pu, buttocks, 
bottom; qwi, to scrape, to wipe; ge, loc.). The Tewa name is 
difficult to analyse; and T’u’on’i, the Cochiti name, does not yield 
at all to analysis. 

GALISTEO [29/39] 

Galisteo pueblo ruin and modern town are the Thanuge par 
excellence of the Tewa, although this name is also applied to the 
whole region south of Santa Fe—the old Tano country. Thanuge 


means live down-country place (tha, to dwell; nu’u, below; ge, loc.). 


= 
= 
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GALLINAS [1:24] 

Tewa Dip’o, chicken creek (di, chicken; p’o, water) is perhaps a 
mere translation of the Span. name. Di in primitive Tewa meant 
turkey, but became so familiara word when applied to the introduced 
gallinas of the Mexicans that turkey is now designated by the 
compound p’i"ndi, mountain turkey (p’i"y, mountain), or if you will, 
mountain chicken. Therefore an original Tewa place name dip’o 


would have become in Spanish Los Guajalotes, not Las Gallinas. 


GAVILAN [7:3] 

In the case of the name Gavilan, a Mexican settlement on Ojo 
Caliente creek, however, we have perhaps a clew to show that the 
Tewa name was. The original Span. gavilan means any kind of 
hawk; the Tewa name of the place, tSugae"’iwe, means place of a 
certain species of hawk, Falco nisus (tSugze", Falco nisus;-’iwe, loc.), 
the Tewa having no general term for hawk. The Spanish name 
therefore in this case apparently presupposes the more definite or 
peculiar Tewa name. 

GUACHE [14:11] 

Guache, a Mexican hamlet north of Espajiola, is called in Tewa 
ma"hu"bu’u, owl dell (ma"hu", great horned owl; bu’u, dell). 
Guache sounds indeed like a loan-word from the Tewa (cf.Guache- 


panque), but no Tewa counterpart is discoverable. 


GUACHEPANQUE [14:20] 
Guachepanque, a Mexican settlement between Espajfiola and 
Santa Clara, is in Tewa P’otsip’a™™"ge, mud string place (p’otsi, 
mud; p’a™®", string; ge, place). Could the original idea have been 


a string of mudpuddles? 


GuAJE CANYON [16:53] 
This Spanish name, which means gourd canyon, is not reflected 
in Tewa. To the Tewa the canyon is simply ts’iso’o, the big canyon 


(ts’i’i, canyon; so’o, big). 


Hopi ViILLAGes [Unmapped] 
Tusayan is called by the Tewa: Khoso”’o"n’o"nwi", Hopi villages 
(Khoso"°"n, Hopi Indian, lit., big leggings: kho, leggings; so”’o™», 
big veg.; ’o"nwi", pueblo). 


= 
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IsLETA [29.101] 

Tewa Tsiqwevege, kick flint place (tsi’i, flint; qweve, to kick 
along; ge, loc.), evidently means where they played the kicking-race 
(the game called gome in Span.) using a piece of obsidian. The 
native Isleta name, Siahwibak is doubtless cognate. 

JAcona [21:6] 

This settlement is a mile west of Poquaque and its name is a 
corruption of the old Tewa name of the locality: Sako"nz", tobacco 
bank place (sa, tobacco; ko", barranco; nz", loc.). Jacona is also 
a sign-board station on the Denver and Rio Grande railway between 


Santa Fe and Buckman, miles to the south of the real Jacona. 


JEMEZ [27:35] 

The Tewa have a special name for Jemez, namely Wange, 
Jemez Indian place (Wa", Jemez Indian, unexplained; ge, loc.). 
The Jemez Indians’ own name for the pueblo is He"wa, He"kwa 
or He"yo, according as various locative postfixes are used, this being 
derived from the term for Jemez person: He", pl. He™miS. It is 
from the pl. form, meaning Jemez people, that Span. Jemez, Ker. 
Hemi&i, etc., are derived. It is possible that Jemez He", Jemez 


Indian, is cognate with Tewa Wan, of same meaning. 


Jemez [Large Features :8] 
The rather inappropriately named Jemez mountains, the range 
that bounds the Tewa country on the west, are referred to in Tewa 
merely as Tsa™mpiye’i"p’i"7, the western mountains (tsa"mpiye 


west; gender postfix; p’i"y, mountain). 


JICARILLA Mountain [22:9] 
Tewa T’u"mp’i"7, basket mountain (t’u"y, basket; p’i"y, moun- 
tain). The peak is thought to resemble an inverted basket; hence 
both Span. and Tewa name. 


La CuEva [6:28] 
La Cueva, on Ojo Caliente creek above Ojo Caliente, has a 
Tewa name, Ma*hu"wiri, owl point (ma*hu®, owl; wiri, point), 


which presupposes or is derived from Ma"hu"se"nnz" [6:6], owl’s 
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horns (ma"hu®, owl; se", horn; nz®, loc.), the name of the great 
mountain east of La Cueva. The mountain has two peaks re- 


sembling the horns of ma"hu®, great horned owl. 


La Joya [9:5] 

The locality of La Joya, at the confluence of Truchas creek with 
the Rio Grande, the Spanish name of which means merely ‘the 
dell,’ is called in Tewa Tsigubu’u, chico dell (tsigu, an unidentified 
bush sp.; bu’u, dell). The bush is the ‘chico’ of the local Mexicans, 


a name which is probably a corruption of the Tewa name. 


LAGUNA [29:117] 
The Tewa have a merely descriptive term meaning the same as 
the Spanish name: P’okwi"diwe, lake place (p’okwi"i, lake; ’iwe. loc). 


The Keres name, K’awaik’a, however, does not yield to etymology. 


LAKE PEAK [22:54] 
Lake Peak of the Santa Fe range including its lake, which is 
most sacred to the Tewa, is called AgatSznup’i"y (obscure: p’i"», 


mountain). This peak is the Tewa sacred mountain of the east. 


Lamy CANyON [29:37] 

Lamy and the canyon above Lamy, up which the Santa Fe 
railroad passes, are called in Tewa Pi®*mp’oyehu’u, heart water 
meet canyon (pi"7, heart; p’o, water; ye, to meet; hu’u, arroyo, 
canyon). ‘The exact force of the name is obscure. 


NAMBE [23:5] 

Tewa Na"™mbe’e, roundish earth (na", earth; be’e, roundish and 
small), was probably originally applied because of a mound of 
earth. The name was transferred to the present site when the 
village was moved thither from old Na™mbe’e pueblo ruin [25:30], 
which lies in the mountains several miles northeast of the present 
Nambé. 

Navawi [16:74] [17:15] 

Tewa Navawi’i means pitfall gap (nava, pitfall; wi’i, gap). 

There are two places by this name, [16:74] and [17:15], both situated 


% 
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in the Pajarito plateau, across the Rio Grande southwest of San 
Ildefonso. These pitfalls were bottle-shaped excavations in the 
tufaceous ground made in narrow gaps or on trails where game was 


wont to pass and deer and other game were caught in them. 


Ojo CALIENTE [6:24] 

Tewa P’osi-, emerald-green (absolute form of the adjective 
p’osiwi”, p’osiwi"n) is the old name of Ojo Caliente. The hotsprings 
cover the rock with an emerald green stain; hence the name. The 
pueblo ruin at Ojo Caliente, P’osi’o"ywi", emerald green pueblo 
(‘o™nwi", pueblo) was once the most important village of the Tewa 
if we can trust Tewa tradition, and it is said that at that pueblo 
P’oseyemu, the Tewa culture hero, was born of a virgin, grew up 
and at last revealed himself to the people. The old pool, over 
which the bathhouse is now built, was a most sacred place to the 
Tewa; P’oseyemu used to enter or emerge from that pool at times; 
pools and lakelets are regarded as doorways to the nether world. 

Oso CREEK [5:35] 

The Tewa name is Pheserep’o, shove stick creek (phe, stick of 
wood; sere, to shove; p’o, water). Phesere is also the name of a 
pueblo ruin [5:37] which lies on the southern bank of the creek and 


it is not unlikely that the creek takes its name from the ruin. 


Orowi [16:105] 

One of the largest ruins of the Pajarito plateau is the P’otsuwi’i 
of the Tewa, gap where the water sinks (p’o, water; tsu, to enter; 
wii, gap). That the ruin lies at a gap or pass is well known; it 
will be interesting to investigate whether a stream or spring ever 
sinks into the ground anywhere at the locality at the present day 
and age. 

PAINTED CAVE [25:31] 

The great painted cave of the Pajarito plateau with its ancient 
paintings is known both to the Tewa and the Keres by purely 
descriptive names: Tewa T’ovaqwata"’"di", painted cave (t’- 
ovaqwa, cave; ta"’", painted; ’i’,' gender postfix); Coch. Tset’- 


painted cave (tset’atetan3, painted; k’athet’- 
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ama, cave). I fear that both these terms look equally frightful to 
the novice. There is no reason to suppose that the Tewa and 
Cochiti forms are not the pristine names of the place, despite their 


simple descriptive meaning. 


Pecos [29:33] 

Three different names for Pecos are found in the Pueblo lan- 
guages. 

1. The native Pecos name K’ak’ora, where the stone is on top 
(k’a, stone; k’o, to be on top; ra, loc.). It is from a Tiwa form 
cognate with this Pecos name (see Picuris Hiuqiia, Isleta. Hiokiié-, 
etc., quoted under [29:33]; Tiwa hiu- = Pecos k’a, stone) that 
Cicuy2, in its various spellings, is derived. 

2. Tewa TSu"nge, place of an unidentified bush sp. (tSu™, 
plant sp.; ge, loc.). 

3. Jemez P’ak’ula (obscure: p’a, water). Coch. Payokhona 
(obscure). It is apparently from the Ker. form that Span. Pecos 


(a pl. form used in the sing., cf. the name Taos) is derived. 


7 


PEDERNAL PEAK [2:9] 

Although Span., Tewa, and Cochiti, names all mean obsidian 
mountain, informants who had visited the mountain volunteered 
that obsidian is not more plentiful there than at other mountains of 
the western range. The Tewa form is Tsip’i"y (tsi’i, obsidian; 
p'i"», mountain); the Cochiti HeSt’e’yan’ik’othe (heSt’e’yan’i, 
obsidian; k’othe, mountain). The peak lies south of Abiquiu and 


its truncated cone is far visible and a prominent landmark. 


Picuris [8:88] 

The Tewa and Jemez, forms mean mountain gap, mountain 
pass: Tewa P’i"ywi’i (p’i"y, mountain; wi'i, gap); Jemez P’ekwile- 
(p’e, mountain; kwile-, pass). From some such form as the Jemez 
comes Span. Picuris (originally a Span. pl. form). 


PLaciITA LARGA [14:12] 
The Span. name means ‘long plaza.’ The Tewa ’O"wi"heyi or 
Buheyi (’o"wi", town; heyi, long; bu’u, plaza, town) doubtless 
merely follows the Spanish. 


= 
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POJOAQUE [21:29] 
Span. Pojoaque is for Tewa P’osu"nwe"ge, drink water place 
(p’o, water; su"7we", to drink; ge, loc.). This once populous 


Tewa pueblo is now practically extinct. 


PUEBLITO [13:15] 

Pueblito is a small Indian suburb of San Juan on the west side 
of the Rio Grande. It is known to the Tewa as K’un’"’o"ywi", 
turquoise pueblo (k’un*z", turquoise; ’o"7wi", pueblo), a name which 
happens to be applied also to San Marcos pueblo ruin, south of 


Santa Fe (see below). 


PUEBLO PEAK [8:40] 

This is the high peak east of Taos. The Taos call it Ma®- 
qwaluna® (obscure), which the Tewa corrupt into Ma"qwolop’i"y 
(p’i"y, mountain). 

PuvEe [14:46] 

The old Santa Clara Tewa name is Puye, apparently meaning 

‘where the cottontail rabbits assemble’ (pu, cottontail rabbit; ye, 


to meet, to assemble). 


Rio GRANDE [Large Features :3] 

Most of the Pueblo names for the Rio Grande mean ‘big river,’ 
just as the Span. name does, but this does not preclude their being 
ancient names. Thus Tewa P’osoge (p’o, water; so’o, big; ge, loc.) ; 
Jemez Ha"n’ap’akwa (ha"n’a, big; p’a, water; kwa, loc.). The 
Cochiti however call it merely TSina, the river (tSina, river). 

SAN FELIPE [29:69] 

The Tewa name of San Felipe is Na"ykwz"rige, sticky earth 
place (na™, earth; kweeri, sticky; ge, loc.); the Jemez Kwilegi’i, 
apparently ‘gap place’ (kwile, gap; gi’i, loc.). The Keres has an 
unanalysable name: Kat&t’a. 

SAN GABRIEL [13:27] 


This old pueblo ruin, on the west side of the Rio Grande oppo- 


site San Juan, has the Tewa name Yu"nge, apparently meaning 


= 
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‘mockingbird place’ (yu"), mockingbird; ge, loc.). Bandelier’s 


““Yuge-uingge’”! is for Yu" ge’o"nwi"ge (’o"7wi", pueblo; ge, loc.). 


SAN ILDEFONSO [19:22] 

The Tewa name is P’oqwoge, where the water cut through (p’o, 
water; qwo, to cut through; ge, loc.). But where it cut through or 
under what circumstances can never be recovered from the long 
forgotten past. Jemez P’aSugi’i (gi’i, loc.) and Coch. P’akhwete 
are clearly forms of the same name. 


SAN JUAN [11: San Juan Pueblo] 

San Juan is known to the Tewa as 'Oke. The meaning is un- 
known, but there is.nothing in the phonetics of the word to prevent 
it meaning hard metate (’o, metate; ke, hard). The present ’'Oke 
is the third site by that name. Old ’Oke [10:26] is a mile northwest 
of the present village. The legend goes that an Indian of ’'Oke, 
while taking a twelve day ceremonial fast, became so crazed for water 
that he broke from his confinement, and rushing to a swamp near 
the river drank until he burst. The water from his body flooded 
the pueblo and destroyed it. The inhabitants fled and founded a 
second ’Oke at [11:17], in the lowlands just north of the present 
pueblo. From there the pueblo gradually shifted to the high 
ground where it now stands. 

San Marcos [29: unlocated] 

This old pueblo ruin of the Tano tribe, south of Santa Fe, the 
Tewa call K’un*’z"’o"ywi", turquoise pueblo. Pueblito has this 
same name; see above. 

SANDIA [29:100] 
The Sandia name is Na"Fi"aé (0, loc.), the Cochiti name WaSetsz 


(—tsz, loc.); both these names are obscure. 


SANDIA [29:83] 
This mountain is perhaps the most prominent geographical 
feature of central New Mexico. It is mentioned in Pueblo myth- 
ology and is the sacred mountain of the south of the Tewa, who call 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 48 et passim, 1892. 


E 
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it ’Okip’i"», turtle mountain ('6ki, turtle; p’i"7, mountain). 
Jemez Kiutawe and Cochiti Tsepe are obscure. 


SANTA ANA [29:95] 


The Tewa name, Sarege, means dancing place (Sare, to dance; 


ge, loc.). Jemez Tu*dagi’i and Keres Tamaya are obscure. 


SANTA CLARA [14:71] 

The Tewa name, Khap’o, is obscure in meaning (kha, corral, 
heavy, rose, spherical; p’o, water, trail). Some Indians have 
suggested pretty folk-etymologies by arbitrarily preferring certain 
meanings for kha and p’o. Jemez S’ap’agi’i is evidently the same 
word as Khap’o plus the Jemez loc. gi’i. 


~ 


Keres shows the form 
Kaip’a. 
SANTA CLARA PEAK [2:13] 
This loftiest peak of the Jemez range, 11,260 feet high, lies west 
of Santa Clara pueblo and has been called Santa Clara peak. 
It is the sacred mountain of the west of the Tewa, the sacred moun- 
tain of the east of the Navajo. The Tewa name, Tsiku’mup’i"7, 
almost surely means ‘obsidian-covered mountain,’ 7.e., ‘mountain 
that is covered with pieces of obsidian’ (tsi’i, obsidian; ku’mu, to 
be covered; p’i"7, mountain). 


SANTA Cruz [15:19] 

Santa Cruz is called in Tewa, evidently because of the mucl 
mentioned Cafiada de Santa Cruz, Kan’z"ra’i®mbu’u, Cafiada 
town (kan’z"ra, cafiada, from the Span.; ’i"7, gender postfix; 
bu’u, town). 

SANTA FE [29:5] 

The general Tewa name for the city, also the creek and whole 
locality of Santa Fe, is "Ogap’oge, olivella water place (’oga, olivella 
shell; p’o, water; ge, loc.). The Tewa knew the olivella in ancient 
times and prized it for making shell-money; the shells came from 
the far distant Gulf of California and the California coast, being 
bartered from tribe to tribe until they reached the Tewa, more 


than a thousand milesinland. San Juan Tewa shows a variant form 
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of the name: Kwa’ap’oge, bead water place (kwa’a, any bead), 
a name which has practically the same meaning as the name current 
at the other Tewa pueblos. Cochiti Keres with characteristic 
fondness for directional naming disposes of Santa Fe as Ha%ok’o, 


east corner (ha, east; Sok’o, corner, dell). 


SANTA FE BA.py [22:53] 

This is the Povip’i"n, flower mountain, of the Tewa (povi, 
flower; p’'i"y, mountain). Santa Fe Baldy is one of the numerous 
Cerros Pelados, bald mountains, of New Mexican Spanish 
nomenclature. Its high and bald peak is conspicuous in the Santa 
Fe range. 

SANTA FE Mountains [Large Features :1] 

The Santa Fe mountains are the Tha"mpiye’i'p’i"y, ‘eastern 

mountains’ of the Tewa (tha"mpiye, east; ’i", gender postfix; 


p’i"n, mountain). 


SANTO DoMmiINGO [28:109] 


The old Keres name occurs in Cochiti as T%e’wa, in S. Dom. as 
K%e’wa and is obscure in etymology. It has been borrowed by 


Tewa as Tewige, by Jemez as Tawigi’i (ge, gi’i, loc.). 


SIA [29:94] 
Tewa has a descriptive term, ’Okuwarege, scattered hills place 
(oku, hill; ware, to be scattered; ge, loc.). The old and obscure 


Keres form is Tse’ya, whence Jemez Sa’yakwa (kwa, loc.). 


STONE LIONS SHRINE [28:27] 

Tewa, Jemez, and Cochiti names are purely descriptive; there 
is no reason to suppose, however, that they are not the ancient 
designations. 

1. Tewa Khe"da’e"ndiwe, where the two mountain-lions sit 
(khze"y, mountain-lion; ra-, they two; ’z"y, to sit; ’iwe, loc.). 

2. Jemez S¥at%esi"lenu", where the mountain-lions sit (ate, 
mountain-lion; Si"le, to sit; nu®, loc.). 

3. Cochiti Mok’atak’owetz, where the two mountain-lions lie 
(mok’ata, mountain-lion; k’owe, to lie; ta, loc.). 


= 
— 
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Taos [8:45] 

The Taos name for Taos is Taa-, whence doubtless Span. Taos 
(originally a pl. form) and Tewa Thawi’i, folk-etymologized to 
sound as if it meant ‘gap or pass where they live’ (tha, to dwell; 
wii, gap). Taos Taa- belongs to a family of words which appear 
in the various Tanoan languages with the meanings to dwell, house, 
pueblo. 

A second Taos name for Taos is ‘Ialaphai-, red-willow trees 
Cia, willow; la, wood, tree; phai, red). This has a counterpart in 
the Jem. name for Taos: Yu'la-. 

The Cochiti Keres language again characteristically disposes 
of Taos as TYet*Sok’otsz, north corner place (t¥et”, north; Sok’o, 
corner, dell; tsa, loc.). 

TSIREGE [17:34] 

The name of this pueblo ruin, which has given the name to the 
Pajarito plateau, is in Tewa Tsirege, bird place (tsire, any bird; 
ge, loc.). Cochiti WaStet-, bird, and Span. El Pajarito, have 
equivalent meaning. 

TESUQUE [26:8] 
Tesuque is from Tewa T’athu"n»ge, dry spotted place (t’a, dry; 


thu"n, spotted; ge, loc.). 


TIERRA AMARILLA [1:12] 
A little northeast of Tierra Amarilla town is a deposit of yellow 
earth which was known to the ancient Tewa and was used by them 


for yellowing the interior walls of houses. This earth is called in 


i 


Tewa na"nts’eyi”™ (na’", earth; ts’eyi”, ts’eyi"n, yellow) and gives 


the name to the town and region: Na™nts’eyiwe (’iwe, loc.). 
TIERRA AZUL [3:26] 

The Tewa call Tierra Azul settlement, which lies on the south 
side of the Chama below Abiquiu, Na™ntsa"7wz"bu’u, blue earth 
dell or town (na™y, earth; tsa"ywe", blue; bu’u, dell, also plaza, 
town). The ground is bluish or rather grayish in the locality. 


The Tewa name is probably old. 
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PrepRAS [8:12] 

This town, which lies west of the Rio Grande and northwest of 
Taos, is called in Taos and Tewa ‘mountain-sheep rocks’: Taos 
Kuwahiuna (kuwa, mountain-sheep; hiuna, stone, rock); Tewa 
Kuwak’u (kuwa, mountain-sheep; k’u, stone, rock). 


Trucuas CREEK [9:9] 

Truchas creek, eastern tributary of the Rio Grande, is called 
in Tewa: (obscure: ’i"7, gender postfix; hu’u, 
arroyo). 

TrucHas PEAK [22:13] 

Truchas peak of the Santa Fe range is the Tewa K’use"mp’i"», 
rock horn mountain (k’u, stone; se"), horn; p’i®y, mountain). 
It is curious that Bandelier, knowing nothing of the Tewa name of 
Truchas peak or its meaning, writes: ‘“‘The summit of the Truchas 
is divided into sharp-pointed peaks, recalling the ‘Hérner Stécke’ 


or ‘Dents’ of the Alps.’”! 


TSANKAWI [16:114] 
Tewa Se"k’ewi’i, sharp cactus gap (sz", opuntia, leaf-cactus; 
k’e, sharp; wi’i, gap) is the name of the pueblo ruin and the gap 


where it stands. Sz*k’ewi’i is in the Pajarito Plateau. 


TSAWARI [15:24] 

Tewa Ts’z"wari, white wide gap (ts’a", white; wori, wide gap) 
is a place in the Cafiada de Santa Cruz four miles above its mouth. 
A broad stratum or belt of soft whitish rock crosses the Cafiada 
there. On the mesa on the south side of the Cafiada lies 
the pueblo ruin, and the Mexican hamlet of Puebla adjoins the 
ruin on the west. This ruin was a village of the Tano Indians. 
It was built by them after they left their ancient home in the 
Galisteo region, and was abandoned in 1696 when they migrated 
to the Hopi country. The Tewa have heard that the people of 
Ts’z"wari fled to the Hopi to escape from the tyranny of the Mexi- 
cans and to help the Hopi fight the Navajo and the Mexicans. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 35, 1892. 
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When the people left Ts’z"wari they buried a large storage-jar, 
Span. tinajon, filled with blue turquoise, red coral and other beautiful 
possessions somewhere near the pueblo. What the jar contains is 


very valuable; many have dug for it but no one has found it. 


TuRQUOISE MINEs [29:55] 

The famous Turquoise mines south of Santa Fe are called in 
Tewa K’un’z"’iwe, turquoise place (k’un’2", turquoise;-’iwe, loc. 
Turquoise was dug there in pre-Columbian times by Tewa and 
Keres Indians. 

ZUNI [Unmapped] 

Tewa Sun’i- and Jem. Sanigi’i (gi’i, loc.) are perhaps from Ker. 

Suni. It is likely that Span. Zufi also is from the Keres. 
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A MAYA ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION 


By RALPH L. ROYS 


S creation myths are always of more than ordinary interest 

A I wish to draw attention to the following account of the 

creation of the world according to the conception of the 

Maya Indians of Yucatan. It is found on plates 60, 61 and 62 of 

the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel (University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Museum. Anthropological Publications, vol. v). 

This book dates only from the latter half of the eighteenth 
century but it is a compilation of extracts from earlier Maya books 
which were also probably known as Books of Chilam Balam. It 
contains several historical accounts of the periods both before and 
after the Spanish conquest of Yucatan, a great many prophecies 
and a number of mythological stories. 

Three of these historical accounts and several of the prophecies 
together with translations appear in Brinton’s Maya Chronicles 
and a number of the prophecies are to be found in various histories 
of Yucatan, but only one of the mythological stories has been 
published and translated as farasI know. This is the contribution 
of D. Juan Martinez y Hernandez to the International Congress of 
Americanists of 1912 and is entitled “‘La Creacién del Mundo segun 
los mayas. PaAaginas inéditas del M.S. de Chumayel.” In this 
paper he has translated a passage from the manuscript which is to 
be found on plates 42, 43 and 44 of the University of the Pennsyl- 
vania reproduction and although, as the title indicates, this is a 
creation story, it does not resemble the one which follows. 

Christian influence has affected the form of the following account 
to some extent but not the content and the most interesting feature 
is the apparent reference to the event pictured on page 74 of the 
Dresden Codex. It would seem certain that sooner or later some 
parallel passages must be found to occur in the Books of Chilam 
Balam and the Maya picture manuscripts. 
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Text ! 

Bay tzolci yax ah miatz. merchise: yax ah bouat: Napuctun. 
sacerdote. yax ah kin lay kay uchci u cihil uinal. ti ma to ahaccab 
cuchie. ca hoppi u ximbal tu ba tu hunal = ca yalah u chich: 
ca yalah u 9enaa: ca yalah u mim: ca yalah u muu: Bal bin c alab. 
ca bin c ylab uinic ti be: Cu thanob tamuk u ximbalob: cuchie: 
minan uinic cuchi: Catun kuchiob te ti likine: Ca hoppi yalicob: 
Mac ti mani uay lae: he yocob lae: Ppis tau oci: Ci bin u than u 


colel cab. Ca bin u ppisah yoc ca yumil ti D*. citbil. lay u chun 


yalci. Xoc lahcab: oc lae. lahca oc = Lay tzolan cihi. tumen 
Oxlahun Oc = uchci u nup tanba yoc: Likciob te ti likine: Ca yalah 
u kaba = ti minan u kaba kin cuchie: ximbalnahci: y u chiich: 


y u enaa: y u mim: y u muu: Ci uinal: cihci kin = u kaba cihci = 
caan y luum: eb haa: luum: tunich: y che: cihci u bal kaknab: y 
luum: 

Hun Chuen. u kokcici uba tu kuil: u mentci caan y luum: 

Ca Eb: u mentci yax eb’,* = emci likul tanyollcaan: tanyol 
haa: minan luum y tunich: y che: 

Ox Men (Ben): u mentci tulacal bal. hibahun. bal: u bal caanob 
y u bal kaknab y u bal luum 

Can Ix: uchci u nixpahal caan y luum: 

Ho Men = uchci u meyah tulacal. 

Uac Cib. uchci u mentci: yax cib. uchci u casilhal: ti minankin: 
y 

Uac (Uuc) Caban. yax cihci cab: ti minan toon cuchi: 

Uaxac Eonab: eolahci. u kab. y yoc: Ca u chichaah (chichah), 
yokol luum: 

Bolon Cauac: yax tumtabci: metnal: 

Lahun Ahau: uchci u binob: u lobil uinicob ti metnal tumen 
citbil: ma chicanac cuchie: 

Bulu(c) (Ym)yx uchci u patic tunich y che: lay u mentah 
ychil kin = 

Lahcabil Yk: uchci u cihcic yk. = Lay u chun u kabatic yk. 
tumen minan cimil ychil lae: 

Oxlahun Ak(b)al uchci u chaic haa = ca yoksah luum = ca u 
patah ca uinic hi: 


| 
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Hunnil Kan = u yax mentci u leppel yol tumenel u lobil u 
cihcah = 

Ca Chicchan: uchci u chictahal u lobil hibal yilah ychil u uich 
cahe = 

Ox Cimil u tusci cimil uchci. u tusci yax cimil: ca yumil ti Ds. 

(Can Manik) 

Ho Lamat: lay u tusci uuclam chac kaal kaknab 

Uac Muluc, uchci u mucchahal kopob tulacal: ti ma to ahac 
cabe: lay uchci yocol u tusthanil ca yumil ti D® tulacal = ti minan 
tun than ti caan: ti minan tunich y che: cuchi: 

Catun binob u tumtubaob ca yalah tun bayla = oxlahun tuc?::: 
uuc tuc hun = lay yalah: ca hok u than ti minan than ti:: ca katab 
u chun tumen yax ahau-kin maix hepahac u nucul than tiob: 
uchebal u thanic ubaobe:: ca binob tan yol caan ca u machaah u 
kab tuba tanbaobe: Catun ualah tan chumuc peten keklayob lae:: 


Heklayob ah toocob cantulob lae® 


Can Chicchan........ he .O Ah toc E 


..Oc Ah toc Pio 

Ca(n) Men..... ...-O Ah toc MER 

..O Ah toc 

Uaxac Muluc Hoil Cauac 

Bolon Oc Uac Ahau 

Lahun Chuen 2 Uay (Uuc) Ymix 

Buluc Eb Uaxacil Yk 

Lahca Men (Ben) 4 Bolon Akabal 

Oxlahun Yx 5 Lahun Kan 

Hun Men 6 Buluc Chicchan 

Ca Cib Lahca Cimity 

Ox Caban 7 Oxlahun Manik 

Can Eonab Hun Lamat 


Lay cihi uinal y uchci yahal cab: tzolci caan y luum. y cheob y 
tunich. Cihi tulacal tumen ca yumil ti D§ lae Lay cubil ti minan 
caan y luum: ti bay yanil tu Diosil tu muyalil tuba tu hunal Ca 
u cihcah (cihcah) balcah tucinil: Ca pecnahi tu caanil tu kuil ti 
bay noh u chucil yanil ah tepale. 
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TRANSLATION 

Thus it was set in order by the first wise man, merchise, the 
first prophet, Napuctun, sacerdote, the first priest. This is the 
song of how the creation of the uinal came to pass when the world 
was not yet created. Then he began to march by his own force. 
And then said his mother’s mother, then said his mother’s sister 
then said his father’s mother (or mother’s grandmother), then said 
his sister-in-law, ‘‘ How shall we make manifest and see man upon the 
road?”’ These were their words while they marched, but there 
was no man then. Then they arrived there in the east and began 


to speak: ‘‘Who has passed here? Here are footsteps; measure it 


off with your feet.”” These were the words of the mistress of the 
world. Then our Lord, Dios supreme, measured it off with his 
feet. This is what he first said: ‘‘The count is twelve paces, 
twelve paces.”” This was set in order by Oxlahun Oc. His feet 
came up even with one another. They departed from the east 
and spoke its name when the day had no name. He marched on 


with his mother’s mother, with his mother’s sister, with his father’s 
mother and with his sister-in-law. The uinal was created; the day 
was created; that was itsname. Sky and earth, ebb water, land rocks 
and trees were created. The things of sea and land were created. 

On One Chuen he raised himself up to divinity; he created 
heaven and earth. 

On Two Eb he created the firstebb. It came from the midst of 
the heavens in the midst of the water. There was neither land, 
rocks nor trees. 

On Three Ben he created all things, as many as there are, the 
things of the heavens, the things of the sea, the things of the earth 

On Four Ix came the upsetting of heaven and earth. 

On Five Men came the making of everything. 

On Six Cib it came to pass that he made the first candle. There 
came light when there was neither sun nor moon. 

On Seven Caban the world was first created when we had none. 

On Eight Eonab his hand and foot were firmly set. Then he 


picked up the small things on the earth. 
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On Nine Cauac hell was first created. 

On Ten Ahau wicked men were made to go to hell by Dios 
supreme that they might not be pointed out. 

On Eleven Ymyx he created rocks and trees. This he did within 
the day. 

On Twelve Yk life was created. This the reason he named it 
life, because there was no death within it. 

On Thirteen Akbal he took the water, and raised up the earth, 
and created two of mankind (or “he raised up the earth, shaped it 
and became man’’) 

On One Kan he first created anger on account of the evil he had 
created. 

On Two Chicchan came the finding of the evil he saw in the 
place. 

On Three Cimi he ordained death. Our Lord Dios first estab- 
lished death. 

The next day in the series, Four Manik, is missing, but there 
is a space where it should be.) 

Five Lamat was when he established all the seven great waters 
of the seas. 

On Six Muluc came the drowning of all who were submerged, 
when the world was not yet created. Then came the creation of 
the word of our Lord Dios when there was no word in heaven, 
when there were neither rocks nor trees. Then they went to con- 
sider and he spoke as follows: ‘Thirteen quantities (or heaps), 


’ 


seven quantities, one.’’ This he said and he raised up his word 
when there was no word. Then the beginning was sought by the 
first day Ahau, but he did not conclude the declaration of his 
word to them so that they might declare themselves. Then they 
went into the midst of heaven and joined hands with one another. 
And then he set them up in the midst of the land and they are the 


Four Burners. 


Four Chicchan, The Burner. Four Men, The Burner. 
Four Oc, The Burner. Four Ahau, The Burner. 


These are the four Ahaus (or kings) 
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Eight Muluc Thirteen Yx Five Cauac Ten Kan 

Nine Oc One Men Six Ahau Eleven Chicchan 
Ten Chuen Two Cib Seven Ymix Twelve Cimi 
Eleven Eb Three Caban Eight Yk Thirteen Manik 
Twelve Ben Four Esonab Nine Akbal One Lamat 


Thus came the creation of the uinal and of the world. Sky, 
earth, trees and rocks were set in order. All things were created 
by our Lord Dios. He was heard when there was neither sky nor 
earth as he was Dios in the clouds by his own power when he 
created the whole world. Then there was noise and movement in 
heaven and before God at the great accomplishment of him who 
was the ruler. 

This is the day count, day by day, in which the count begins in 
the east. 

NOTES 

1. In the Maya text only the capitalization and paragraphing 
are my own. I have kept the spelling and punctuation of the 
original, but have inserted a few obvious corrections in parentheses. 

2. I am unable to find any definition of the word eb which 
would explain the expression, ‘eb water,’ and “the first eb” 
which ‘‘came from the midst of the heavens in the midst of the 
water,”’ but I believe it refers to the event pictured on plate 74 of 
the Dresden Codex where the old goddess with the tiger claws is 
seen emptying a jar of water upon the earth amid a general deluge of 
water from the heavens. The day sign Eb is pictured in the stream 
of water which she pours out of her jar, as has been noted by Seler, 
Forstemann and others. These writers have explained the picture 
as depicting the end of the world in the far distant future, but this 
passage in the Chumayel would indicate that it was one of the 
events in the course of the creation of the world. The old goddess 
with the claws may well be the “ mistress of the world”’ mentioned in 
our text. The Dictionary of Motul defines ebas “escalera.”’ Seler 
(Gesammelte A bhandlung, vol. 1. p. 482), gives eb, ebil, ebal and yebal 
as meaning a series of indentations, a flight of steps of a stairway. 

3. Note the word play on the Maya day names in the following 
cases: 


Ca Eb u mentci yax eb. 
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‘an Ix uchci u nixpahal caan y luum. 


Ho Men uchci u meyah tulacal. 


Jac Cib uchci u mentci yax cib. 


Jaxac Eonab e lahi u kab y yoc 
ahcabil Yk uchci u cihcic yk. 


Ca Chicchan uchci u chictahal u lobil hibal yilah ychil u uich cahe. 


_ 


Ox Cimil u tusci cimil 
Uae Muluc uchci u mucchahal kopob tulacal. 

This use of a homonym or a derivative of the Maya day name in 
relating the event occurring on that day recalls the many unde- 
ciphered glyphs both in the picture manuscripts and on the monu- 
ments in which a day sign appears as a component part. It also 
suggests that this part of the account at least was once recorded in 
a hieroglyphic text. 

4. The expression “‘Oxlahun tuc, uuc tuc, hun,’”’ which I have 
translated as “thirteen quantities, seven quantities, one,’’ must 
refer to the thirteen numbers which form the numerical prefixes of 
the day names. Ina list of twenty days, seven of these numbers 
must be repeated, thus thirteen and seven make one entire series of 
days. Compare this with the similar expression at the end of the 
creation story translated by D. Juan Martinez y Hernandez. ‘‘Ox- 
lahun-pic-odac tu uuc u xocan yahal cab,’’ which he translates,”’ 
““Trece pic-oac i 6érdenes numerales por siete veces, son el transcurso 
del principio del mundo.” Instead of ‘‘thirteen pic-sac multiplied 
by seven,” I think this should read ‘thirteen pic-sac added to 
seven,” just as the Maya number ca-tu-kal means twenty-two 
and not two times twenty. I believe that ‘‘tuc,—monton de 
cosas menudas aiuntadas como sal, tierra, lefia ettc’’ (Dic. de 
Motul) and pic-dac-cab,—numero grande, inumerable (Pio Pérez, 
Pp. 277, as quoted in Martinez), are used with approximately the 
same meaning in the cases above cited. 

5. I do not know just what is meant by the four burners but 
I am convinced that they are closely connected with the time period 
called the uinal. In the Chilam Balam of Tizimin there is an 
account of the four burners in which I find the following: ‘‘ He lai 
ah tocob lae ti culanob tu chun uinale.’”’ ‘‘These are the burners 


which are set at the beginning of the uinal.” 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


By FRANZ BOAS 


VER since Major Powell completed his classification of 
k American languages, which was published in the seventh 
volume of the Annual Reports of the Bureau of (American 
Ethnology, and a revised edition of which is contained in the first 
volume of the Handbook of North American Indians, students of 
American languages have paid more attention to a better under- 
standing and a more thorough knowledge of the single languages 
than to classification. Much’ of the material on which Major 
Powell’s work is based is exceedingly scanty, and it is obvious that 
more accurate studies will show relationships between linguistic 
stocks which at the time could not be safely inferred. The classi- 
fication is largely based on vocabularies. Many of these were 
contained in old literature and are very inadequate. Others were 
hastily collected in accordance with the exigencies of the situation, 
and neither Major Powell nor any of his collaborators, like Albert 
S. Gatschet and James Owen Dorsey, would have claimed that their 
classification and the map of distribution of languages could be 
considered as final. 

Of late years, largely through the influence of Dr. Edward 
Sapir, the attempts have been revived to compare, on the basis of 
vocabularies, languages which apparently are very distinct, and 
Drs. Sapir, Kroeber, Dixon, and particularly Radin, have attempted 
to prove far-reaching relationships. 

Since for many years I have taken the position that comparison 
between American languages should proceed from the study of 
fairly closely related dialects towards the study of more diverse 
forms, it seems desirable to state briefly the theoretical points of 
view upon which my own attitude has been and is still based. As 
early as 1893 I pointed out that the study of the grammar of Amer- 
ican languages has demonstrated the occurrence of a number of 
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striking morphological similarities between neighboring stocks 
which, however, are not accompanied by appreciable similarities 
in vocabulary. At that time I was inclined to consider these 
similarities as a proof of relationship of the same order as that of 
languages belonging, for instance, to the Indo-European family. 
While further studies, particularly in California, have shown that 
we may generalize the observations which I made based on the 
languages of the North Pacific coast, I doubt whether the inter- 
pretation given at that time is tenable. 

When we consider the history of human languages as it is 
revealed by their present distribution and by what little we know 
about their history during the last few thousand years, it appears 
fairly clearly that the present wide distribution of a few linguistic 
stocks is a late phenomenon, and that in earlier times the area 
occupied by each linguistic family was small. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the number of languages that have disappeared is 
very large. Taking our American conditions as an example, we 
may observe at the present time that many languages are spoken 
by small communities, and while there is no proof of the recent 
development of any new very divergent language, there are numer- 
ous proofs showing the extinction of some languages and the 
gradual extension of others. As the area occupied by the Indo- 
European family has gradually extended and as foreign languages 
have become extinct owing to its expansion, so we find that Chinese 
has gradually expanded its area. In Siberia, Turkish and other 
native languages have superseded the ancient local languages. In 
Africa the large expansion of Bantu is rather recent. Arabic is 
superseding the native speech in North Africa. In America the 
expansion of Algonquin speech. has been continuing during the 
historic period, and several of the isolated languages of the South- 
east have been superseded by Creek and related languages. I have 
discussed this question in another place and have explained my 
view that probably at a very early time the diversity of languages 
among people of the same physical type was much greater than 
it is now. I do not mean to imply by this that all the lan- 


ruages must have developed entirely independently, but rather 
guag 
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that, if there was an ancient common source of several modern 
languages, they have become so much differentiated, that without 
historical knowledge of their growth, the attempts to prove their 
interrelation cannot succeed. 

It should be borne in mind that the problem of the study of 
languages is not one of classification but that our task is to trace 
the history of the development of human speech. Therefore, 
classification is only a means to an end. Our aim is to unravel the 
history of the growth of human language, and, if possible, to dis- 
cover its underlying psychological and physiological causes. From 
this point of view the linguistic phenomena cannot be treated as 
a unit, but the manifestations of linguistic activity must be studied 
first each by itself, then in their relations to other linguistic phe- 
nomena. 

The three fundamental aspects of human speech are phonetics, 
grammar, and vocabulary. When we turn to their consideration 
separately, we find, at least in America, a curious condition. The 
study of phonetics indicates that certain features have a limited 
and well-defined distribution which, on the whole, is continuous. 
To give an example: the extraordinary development of the series 
of k sounds and of laterals (/ sounds) is common to the most diverse 
languages of the North Pacific coast, while in California and east 
of the Rocky mountains this characteristic feature disappears. In 
a similar way nasalization of vowels is absent in the northwest 
part of America, but it is very strongly developed on the central 
and eastern plains. The labialization of k sounds following an 
o or u is widely spread in the extreme Northwest, and infrequent 
outside of that territory. The study of the phonetics of America 
is not sufficiently developed to describe in detail areas of distribu- 
tion of characteristic sounds or sound groups, but it may safely be 
stated from what we know, that similar phonetic traits often belong 
to languages which are morphologically entirely distinct; and that 
on the other hand, very great phonetic differences develop in the 
same linguistic stock. 

The study of the morphology of American languages illustrates 


also definite areas of characterization. It is, for instance, most 
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striking that reduplication as a morphological process occurs exten- 
sively on the Great Plains and in the Eastern Woodlands, as well as 
in that part of the Pacific coast south of the boundary between 
British Columbia and Alaska. Among the great families of the 
north it is entirely unknown. Incorporation, which in earlier times 
was considered as one of the most characteristic traits of American 
languages, is also confined to certain definite groups. It is char- 
acteristically developed in the Shoshoni group, Pawnee, Kutenai, 
and Iroquois, while north of this region it is either absent in its 
characteristic form, or only weakly developed. The use of instru- 
mentals, which indicate the manner of action as performed with 
parts of the body, or by other instruments, shows also on the 
whole a continuous distribution. It is a fundamental trait of 
Kutenai, Shoshoni, and Sioux, and in all of them it is expressed in 
a similar manner. The use of true cases and of locative and 
similar noun forms occurs among the Shoshoni and some of their 
neighbors, while in other regions it is rather rare. Of even greater 
importance is the differentiation between nominal and verbal con- 
cepts, and between neutral and active verbs, the distribution of 
which is somewhat irregular. 

Although our knowledge of these phenomena is not by any means 
adequate, it appears fairly clearly that, when the various features 
are studied in detail, the areas of their distribution do not coincide. 

The study of the vocabulary presents similar conditions. It 
would seem that the number of loan words in American languages 
is not as great as in European languages. At least, it is difficult 
to recognize loan words in large numbers. It is, however, striking 
that the word categories which appear in neighboring languages 
are sometimes quite similar. This appears, for instance, in the 
case of terms of relationship. The remarkable extent to which the 
use of reciprocal terms of relationship is found on the western 
plateaus, is a characteristic example. It is intelligible that nomen- 
clature and cultural states are closely related, and, therefore, it 
seems plausible that similarities in underlying categories of vocabu- 
laries will occur where cultural conditions are the same or nearly 


the same. 
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This remark has no direct bearing upon the stems that underlie 
word formation. To a certain extent they are dependent upon 
morphological characteristics, at least in so far that non-existent 
grammatical categories must be supplied in other ways. When, for 
instance, some languages, like the Eskimo, lack those adverbial 
elements which correspond to our prepositions (in, out of, up, 
down, etc.), these must be supplied by special verbs which do not 
need to exist in languages that abound in locative verbal elements. 
On the whole, a certain correlation may be observed between the 
lexicographical and morphological aspects of a language. The more 


frequently ‘‘ material’’ concepts (in Steinthal’s sense) are expressed 


by morphological devices, the more generalized are, on the whole, 
the word stems, and words are generally formed by limitation of 
these stems. When we find similar structure, we find, therefore, 
also a tendency towards the development of similar categories of 
stems. There are, however, others that are not so determined. 
It is, for instance, characteristic of many American languages that 
verbal ideas are expre ssed by different stems according to the form 
of the object in regard to which the verb predicates. This feature 
occurs particularly in verbs of existence and of motion, so that 
existence or motion of round, long, flat, etc., objects, are differ- 
entiated. This feature is prominent, among others, in Athapascan, 
Tlingit, Kwakiutl, and Sioux. 

While I am not inclined to state categorically that the areas 
of distribution of phonetic phenomena, of morphological character- 
istics, and of groups based on similarities in vocabularies are abso- 
lutely distinct, I believe this question must be answered empirically 
before we can undertake to solve the general problem of the history 
of modern American languages. If it should prove true, as I believe 
it will, that all these different areas do not coincide, then the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the different languages must have 
exerted a far-reaching influence upon one another. If this point 
of view is correct, then we have to ask ourselves in how far the 
phenomena of acculturation extend also over the domain of 
languages. 


Considering the conditions of life in primitive society, it is 
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intelligible how the phonetics of one language may influence those 
of another one. Many of the American tribes are very small and 
intertribal marriages are, comparatively speaking, frequent, either 
owing to peaceful intercourse, or to the abduction and enslavement 
of women after warlike raids. There must always have been a 
considerable number of alien women in each tribe who acquired 
the foreign language late in life and who, therefore, transmitted 
the foreign pronunciation to their children. It is true that we 
cannot give definite observations which prove the occurrence of 
this phenomenon, but it can hardly be doubted that these processes 
were operative in all those cases where the number of alien women 
was considerable in proportion to the number of native women. 
The objective study of languages also shows that phonetic influences 
do spread from one people to another. The most characteristic 
example probably is that of the southern Bantu who have adopted 
the clicks of the Bushmen and Hottentots, notwithstanding the 
hostility that prevails between these groups. 

It is not so easy to understand the development of similar 
categories of words in neighboring languages. It is undoubtedly 
true that forms of social and political organization, as well as 
religious life, have become alike among neighboring tribes owing 
to a process of acculturation. The similarity in forms of life creates 
the necessity of developing terms expressing these forms, and will 
thus bring about indirectly similarity in those ideas that are 
expressed by words. When we apply this assumption to such 
concepts as terms of relationship, in which we remain in doubt as 
to whether the term creates the feeling accompanying the sub- 
summation of an individual under a category, or whether the feeling 
creates the term, it seems difficult to understand the psychological 
process that led to the similarity of classification, although the 
facts of distribution make it perfectly clear that the similarities 
are due to diffusion. This difficulty is still greater when we deal 
with the fundamental concepts contained in the ancient stems that 
underly the modern words. How, for instance, should the habit 
of mind to classify all moticn according to form spread from one 
language to another? 
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Equally difficult to understand is the spread of morphologicai 
traits from one language to another. Nevertheless, I am very 
much inclined to believe that such transfers do occur, and I even 
consider it possible that they may modify fundamental structural 
characteristics. An example of this kind is the intrusion of nominal 
cases into the upper Chinook dialects, presumably due to Sahaptin 
influence. I believe that the peculiar development of the second 
third person in Kutenai, which is so characteristic of Algonquin, 
is also due to a contact phenomenon, because we find hardly any- 
where else a similar development of this tendency. Still another 
case of peculiar parallelism is found among the Eskimo and Chuk- 
chi. Notwithstanding the fundamental differences between the 
two languages, the modern development ‘of the verb with its 
numerous semi-participial forms, shows a peculiar parallelism. The 
traits in question are entirely absent in neighboring languages, and 
for this reason it is difficult to abstain from the conclusion that these 
similarities must be due to historical reasons. 

The distribution of these phenomena the world over is so 
irregular, that it would be entirely unwarranted to claim, that all 
similarities of phonetics, classification of concepts, or of morphology, 
must be due to borrowing. On the contrary, their distribution 
shows that they must be considered as due to psychological causes 
such as the unavoidable necessity of classification of experience in 
speech, which can lead to a limited number of categories only, 
or the physiological possibilities of articulation, that also limit the 
range of possible sounds which are sufficiently distinct to the ear 
for clear understanding. 
that the numerous instrumental! prefixes of the Haida and those of 
Shoshoni, Kutenai, and Sioux, are historically related. It is true 
that Shoshoni, Kutenai, and Sioux form a continuous group to 
which might be added many of the Californian languages. Con- 
sidering the continuity of this area and the absence of analogous 
forms outside, I am strongly inclined to believe that some historical 
reason must have led to their peculiar development, but it would 
be difficult to connect historically the Haida with this district. 
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In the same way, it would be rash to associate the strong develop- 
ment of glottalized sounds in Chili with the analogous sounds on 
the Northwest Coast of America; the distinction between neutral 
and active verbs among the Maya, Sioux, and Tlingit; or the 
occurrence of three genders in Indo-European and in Chinook. 

Our experience in Indo-European and Semitic languages shows 
clearly that extended borrowing of words may occur and that 
borrowed words may undergo such changes that their origin can 
be understood only by historical study. That similar phenomena 
have occurred in American languages is indicated by the distribution 
of such words as names of animals and of plants which are in some 
cases borrowed. Other classes of nominal concepts are not so 
subject to borrowing on account of the extensive use in many 
American languages of descriptive terms. Nevertheless, in mixed 
settlements considerable numbers of borrowed words may be found. 
An example of this kind is presented by the Comox of Vancouver 
island who speak a Salish language with a strong admixture of 
Kwakiutl words, or by the Bellacoola, another Salish people, who 
have borrowed many Kwakiutl and Athapascan terms. There is 
no particular difficulty in understanding the process which leads 
to the borrowing of words. Intertribal contact must act in this 
respect in a similar way as international contact does in modern 
times. 

If these observations regarding the influence of acculturation 
upon language should be correct, then the whole history of American 
languages must not be treated on the assumption that all languages 
which show similarities must be considered as branches of the same 
linguistic family. We should rather find a phenomenon which is 
parallel to the features characteristic of other ethnological phe- 
nomena—namely, a development from diverse sources which are 
gradually worked into a single cultural unit. We should have to 
reckon with the tendency of languages to absorb so many foreign 
traits, that we can no longer speak of a single origin, and that it 
would be arbitrary whether we associate a language with one or 
the other of the contributing stocks. In other words, the whole 


theory of an “Ursprache”’ for every group of modern languages, 
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must be held in abeyance until we can prove that these languages 
go back to a single stock and that they have not originated, to a 
large extent, by the process of acculturation. 

From this point of view I should not be inclined to claim, for 
instance, that Tlingit and Athapascan are members of the same 
linguistic family. There is not the slightest doubt that the mor- 
phology of the two groups shows the most far-reaching similarities. 
Since, furthermore, the two languages are contiguous, the inference 
is inevitable that these similarities must be due to historical causes. 
It is, however, another question whether we are to infer immediately 
that these differences are due to the fact that in very early times the 
two groups had a common “Ursprache.’’ The vocabularies of 
Tlingit and Athapascan are fundamentally distinct, and it does not 
seem to me that Dr. Sapir has proved his case of relationship 
between the two languages by the comparison of a limited number 
of words that show slight phonetic similarities. The question would 
remain to be answered, why there should be such fundamental dis- 
similarities between by far the larger number of words, and the 
question should still be asked how these dissimilarities are to be 
explained. 

It is true enough that in a comparison of modern Indo-European 
languages, without any knowledge of their previous history, it might 
be very difficult to prove relationship—let us say, between Armenian 
and English—and we might be compelled to adopt a similar con- 
clusion as the one suggested here. Partially this inference would 
be correct, because our modern Indo-European languages contain 
much material that is not Indo-European by origin. The funda- 
mental question is whether this material may become so extensive 
and influence the morphology so deeply that the inclusion of a 
language in one group or another might become arbitrary. I 
think it is well worth considering whether the similarities between 
Finnish and Indo-European, to which Sweet has called attention, 
may not be due to such a process of acculturation. 

To sum up, it seems to my mind that a critical attitude towards 
our problem makes it necessary to approach our task from three 
points of view. Firstly, we must study the differentiation of dialects 
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like those of the Sioux, Muskoki, Algonquin, Shoshoni, Salish, and 
Athapascan. Secondly, we must make a detailed study of the 
distribution of phonetic, grammatical, and lexicographical phe- 


nomena, the latter including also particularly the principles on 


which the grouping of concepts is based. Finally, our study ought 


to be directed not only to an investigation of the similarities of 
languages, but equally intensively towards their dissimilarities. 
Only on this basis can we hope to solve the general historical 
problem. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Primitive Society. ROBERT H. Lowrie. Boni and Liveright: New York, 

1920. 463 pp. 

Anthropology still has the repute of being one of the newer sciences. 
But when one reflects that between Morgan's Ancient Society and Lowie’s 
Primitive Society there elapsed nearly half a century without the publica- 
tion of a single authoritative work in the attempt to pierce the origins 
of the human social fabric as a whole, one is led to the reflection that 
anthropology is also a slowly moving s( lence. The occasion seems good 
therefore to take stock of progress. 

It goes without saying that Lowie’s book is in every sense modern. 
It may also be described as thoroughly American and pragmatic. Its 
me thod is one to which the ethnologists of France have been somewhat 
strangely indifferent; those of England with some recent exceptions 
distinctly averse; those of Germany addicted with fair consistency but 
often without enthusiasm; whereas only in this country have ethnologists 
without notable exception subscribed either tacitly or avowedly to its 
plan. This method is the ethnographic one. That is, it is descriptiy 
instead of primarily interpretative. It is historical in the sense that it 
insists on first depicting things as they are and then inferring generaliza- 
tions secondarily if at all, instead of plunging at once into a search for 
principles. It may not seem historical in the literal conventional sense 
because the ethnologist’s data are not pre sented to him chronologically. 
He is therefore compelled to establish his time sequences. This he does 
by comparisons, especially by taking the fullest possible cognizance of 
all space factors,—geography, diffusions, distributions. As soon, how 
ever, as he has reconstructed his time sequences as well as he may, he 
follows the methods of the orthodox historian. He describes, giving his 
product depth through consideration of environmental and especially of 
psychological factors; but he describes only. It is each unique event 
that holds his interest, not the common likeness that may seem to run 
through events but which he finds, as he remains objective, to dilute 
thinner in proportion as he scrutinizes more accurately, and finally to 
melt into intangibilities. On the theoretic side this method has been 
most rigorously and imaginatively worked out in this country by Boas, 
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who has demonstrated its inevitable applicability in feature after feature 
of human civilization. On the constructive side Wissler’s American 
Indian marks what is easily the most comprehensive and soundest 
historic synthesis yet attempted along these lines. Lowie’s book takes 
in a sense an even wider range, but applies the method to the social 
institutions of all the peoples of the world whom we are wont to call 
uncivilized. 

The several chapters, besides the introductory and concluding ones, 
are on Marriage, Polygamy, the Family, Kinship Usages, the Sib, the 
History of the Sib, the Position of Women, Prope rty, Associations 
(societies), the Theory of Associations, Rank, Government, and Justice. 
Being attached to no p.eformed opinion and noted as a student particu- 
larly free from bias, Lowie never goes farther than his facts warrant. 
The result is a double impression: on the one hand of the endless diver- 
sity of institutions; on the other, 


and 


yf the uniformity of human motives 


social conduct among civilized and uncivilized peoples. 

On the reader who makes his acquaintance with ethnology through 
this book, the effect must be overwhelming. He will realize the immense 
multiplicity of cultural phenomena. He will feel that these are as 
manifold and irregular in primitive as in civilized society and vice versa; 
and that subsumable generalizations fade more and more into the back- 
ground as the mass of facts is courageously faced and honestly dissected. 
About all that remains of generic principles, when Lowie has completed 
his analysis, is the demonstration of certain tendencies that run un- 
exceptionally through civilization but are at the same time so modified 
in actuality that there is nothing interpretative to be done with them. 
These tendencies stand revealed as mere boundaries within which the 
play of cultural forces is confined. 

Thus, Lowie sums up his discussion of the family: ‘In short, the 
bilateral family is none the less an absolutely universal unit of human 
society.’’ Inasmuch as there. has been a prevalent inclination (due 
probably in large measure to the fact that the family is bilateral in our 
own civilization) to seek and find an essentially unilateral family in 
primitive society, this conclusion is of definite corrective value. It 
needs no argument, however, to prove that a principle of this nature 
cannot be used as a tool with which to shape other generalizations. It is 
much as if we confirmed the validity of the principle that all houses are 
built on foundations. This might be an extremely important affirmation 
if a theory held sway that houses could be built without foundations. 


But no theory of the necessity of foundations will give a working plan 
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for the building of houses nor explain why, although all houses possess 
foundations, they possess such varied form, structure, and size. 
Similarly as regards the clan: 


There is no fixed succession of maternal and paternal descent; sibless tribes 
may pass directly into the matrilineal or the patrilineai condition; if the highest 
civilizations emphasize the paternal side of the family, so do many of the lowest: 


and the social history of a particular people cannot be reconstructed from any 


generally valid scheme of evolution but only in the light of its known and probabk 


cultural relations with neighboring peoples. 

Or again as regards the status of women 

That neither this superstitious sentiment nor man’s physical superiority 
has produced a far greater debarment of primitive woman, that she is generally 
well treated and able to influence masculine decision regardless of all theory as 


to her inferiority or impurity, that it is precisely among some of the rudest peoples 


that she enjoys prac tical equality with her mate,—these are the general conclu- 


sions which an unbiased survey of the data seems to establish. 


On societies: 


It follows that the search for all-embracing laws of evolu 


ion on the model of 


Morgan’s or Schurtz’s schemes is a wild-goose chase and that only an intensive 


ethnographic study in each cultural province can establish the actual sequence 


of stages. 

As regards law and government: 

The majority of primitive communities recognize not merely wrongs inflicted 
by individuals upon individuals and precipitating a dispute between their resp 
tive kins, but over and above the law of torts there is generally a law of crimes 
of outrages resented not by a restricted group of relatives but by the entire com 
munity or its directors. The conclusion . . . shows the reality of the territorial 
unit for certain specific social aims. . . . The territorial bond must then be 
considered as one of the social ties occurring concomitantly with others in the 


simpler stages of civilization. 


These, accordingly, are some of the formulations of sane ethnological 
research, of the historical method applied to undated data; formulations 


agreeing with those which other workers have reached in special studies, 


and which every modern ethnologist of the historical school will readily 
subscribe to. 

It goes almost without saying, then, that Lowie’s book is indispens- 
able to whose who desire a fair summary of the facts of primitive society 
presented in digest and proportion, with convincing evidence and 
admirable lucidity. This is a book which those who entertain schemes 
of social progress will come to hungrily if they recognize the value of 


possessing a knowledge of the past for construction of the future. It is 
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also a book Ww hich every sociologist, if his sor iology is to be more than a 
series of spun-out hypotheses, will have to take cognizance of. And 
finally it is a work whose point of view and conclusion cannot be dis- 
regarded in the teaching of the social sciences. In short, Primitive 
Society is a clear and fair representative of what modern ethnology has 
to ofier. 

If now we revert attention from the success of the book as the logical 
exemplification of a method to that method itself, what can be said of 
the value of this method? This admission seems inevitable: that though 
the method is sound, and the only one that the ethnologist has found 
justifiable, yet to the worker in remote fields of science, and to the man 
of general intellectual interests, its products must appear rather sterile. 
There is little output that can be applied in other sciences. There is 
scarcely even anything that psychology, which underlies anthropology, 
can take hold of and utilize. There are in short no causal explanations. 
The method leads us to the realization that such and such has happened 
on such and such an occasion. Human nature indeed remains the same 
with its conservatism, inertia, and imitativeness (p. 436). But the 
particular forms which institutions assume evidently depend on a multi- 
plicity of variable immediate factors, and if there are common and 
permanent factors they either cannot be isolated or remain as vague as 
the three trends mentioned. In essence, then, modern ethnology says 
that so and so happens, and may tell why it happened thus in that par- 
ticular case. It does not tell, and does not try to tell, why things happen 
in society as such. 

This default may be inevitable. It may be nothing but the result 
of a sane scientific method in a historical field. But it seems important 
that ethnologists should recognize the situation. As long as we con- 
tinue offering the world only reconstructions of specific detail, and con- 
sistently show a negativistic attitude toward broader conclusions, the 
world will find very little of profit in ethnology. People do want to 
know why. After the absorption of the first shock of interest in the fact 
that the Iroquois have matrilineal clans and that the Arunta have totems, 
they want to know why they have them when we have not. The 
answer of ethnology as typified by Lowie is in substance that there are 
tribes fully as primitive as the Iroquois and Arunta who are like ourselves 
in that they possess neither clans nor totems. But again the justifiable 
question obtrudes: Why do some primitive cultures develop clans and 
totems while others fail to? And we say that we do not know or that 
diffusion of an idea did or did not reach a certain area. Now it may be 
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contended that such questionings are naive. Yet they occur and will 
recur. And it would seem accordingly that ethnologists owe it to their 


consciences to realize clearly how limited the scope of their results is, 


how little they satisfy the demand—be it justified or simple—for broad 
results, or offer formulations that will prevent the average inquirer’s 
relapse into the comforting embrace of easy and unsound theories. Such 
a realization is not marked in Lowie’s volume. 

And finally, however firmly scientific ideals may hold us to the tools 
which we use, we must also recognize that the desire for the applicability 
of knowledge to human conduct is an inescapable one. That branch of 
science which renounces the hope of contributing at least something 
to the shaping of life is headed into a blind alley. Therefore, if we cannot 
present anything that the world can use, it is at least incumbent on us 
to let this failure burn into our consciousness. 

Serious as this comparative sterility is, it is yet preferable to the 
point of view which recognizes the demand but attempts to satisfy it 
with conclusions derived from shallow thinking under the influence of 
personal predilection. After all honesty is the primary virtue, and 
Lowie’s soberness is a long advance on Morgan's brilliart illusions. 
But one sometimes sighs regretfully that the honesty of the method 
which is so successfully exemplified here is not stirred into quicker puls« 
by visions of more ultimate enterprise. 

A. L. KROEBER 


CARPENTER. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 
319. 


Pagan and Christian Creeds; Their Origin and Meaning. EpWaArRD 


Mr. Carpenter is best known for his book on Civilization; Its Cause 
and Its Cure. In that book he has a chapter entitled ‘“ Exfoliation,” 
which in all good conscience may be taken as the forerunner of Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution. The thesis of that chapter is that evolution is as 
much the unfolding of potentialities within the individual as it is the 
result of the impact upon him of external forces—that he evolves himself 
In The Art of Creation Carpenter has carried out this idea with emphasis 
upon varied phases of the self which he believed exemplified it. Now, 
in Pagan and Christian Creeds, he gives this idea application in the realm 
of religious ideas. His thesis is about as follows: 

There is a remarkable similarity between the religious beliefs of 
peoples, and this similarity is none the less evident if we take for com- 


parison those creeds usually supposed to be at the opposite poles, namely, 


= 
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Christianity and primitive religion. There is the importance of ritual; 
of initiations or conversions, designed to effect much the same thing; 
of sacrificial offerings; of borrowings from related cultures. 

What is the explanation of this uniformity? It lies in the essential 
unity of man, whatever his social environment may be. Its expression 
is determined by the environment and by the times in which he lives, 
but the will to struggle with nature and to comprehend the mysteries of 
life is inherent in man and must find its outlet. As his intellectual 
development proceeds he assumes new attitudes in his endeavor to 
interpret and to utilize nature and her message. It is, Mr. Carpenter 
thinks, time that Christianity shed some of the cruder interpretations 


lopted points of view that harmonize better with the renaissance 


and a¢ 
of learning. 

In the evolution of the religious consciousness we can recognize 
three stages: The first is that in which man does not perceive himself as 
a creature essentially separate from the rest of nature; the second is the 
stage of clearly defined self-consciousness and exaltation of the self; 
the third is, somewhat after the Hegelian principle, a reconciliation of the 
inconsistencies existing between the first and the second, a stage in which 
man has self-consciousness, a clear perception of the external world, and 
has effected a unity between the two. 

To some such unity-consciousness we have to return; but clearly it will be 


been 


it is not—of the simple inchoate character of the First Stage, for it has 
enriched, deepened, and greatly extended by the experience of the Second Stage. 

The moral of the book—for I think it may be said to have a moral 
is that man will attain freedom by recognition of the chains that have 
bound him. For then he can break them and achieve that freedom 
which is the goal of individual life. 

He will realize the inner meaning of the creeds and ritucis of the ancient 
religions, and will hail with joy the fulfilment of their far prophecy down the ages 
—finding after all the long-expected Saviour of the werld within his own breast, 
and Paradise in the disclosure there of the everlasting peace of the soul. 

As always, Mr. Carpenter is forceful and stimulating. At the age 
of seventy-five he shows all the mental vigor of middle life, and the 
liberality of his thought has not abated one jot. No one will read him 
without feeling repaid. There are many new angles on the interpretation 
of religious rites or beliefs, and the author has injected new life into many 


of the old problems. If we disagree with him on many issues he will at 


least force us to find new arguments for our old conclusions. 


W. D. WALLIs 


BOOK REVIEWS 


w 


Messiahs; Christian and Pagan. Witson D. WALLIs. 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. 276 pp. 


Boston: 


In this volume Dr. Wallis has assembled a vast mass of interesting 


and curious information bearing on a problem of perennial attractiveness 


in the study of religion. Both the extent and the diversity of his reading 


are astonishing. It is regrettable, however, that the innumerable 


references are nowhere brought together in an alphabetic list, where it 
would have been best perhaps to divide them into several groups. In- 
deed, the publisher's bibliographical technique is objectionable. . Most of 
the references are inserted square-bracketed into the body of the text; 
in one chapter, for no ostensible reason, footnotes in conjunction with the 


other scheme; and thereafter they persist less prominently until the end. 


The strength of Dr. Wallis’s book lies in two directions. As alre ady 


indicated, he desc ribs Sa very ext nsivé group ol data not less inte resting 


to the student of culture because most of them are culled from the annals 


of the more complicated societies. Secondly, he attacks the old problem 


of the relation between the individual and society. Not that he solves 
the enigma. But his insistent formulation of it merits appreciation, and 


some of his general reflections on the subject are full of common sense. 


On the other hand, there is a disproportion between the descriptive 
and interpretative parts. It seems to me, at all events, that as a rule 
Dr. Wallis does not come to grips sufficiently with his information but is 
inclined to discuss it only from the most abstract points of view. This 
gives a certain pallor to his generalizations even when they are not 
challengeable. 


But whether this criticism be justified or not, the concluding chapter 
certainly strikes one as disjointed, and its 
Mission of Jesus”’ 


closing section on ‘The 
seems out of place in what purports to be a summary of 
the generic traits of the Messianic idea. 


RoBert H. Lowiez 


NORTH AMERICA 

Preliminary Account of the Antiquities of the Region between the Mancos 
and La Plata Rivers in Southwestern Colorado. EArt H. Morris 
(Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 


pp. 155-206.) Washington, 1919. 


This is another of the compact, lucid, and useful reports which we 
have come to expect from Mr. Morris. The work was done in 1913 and 
1914, with less intensive exploration than the author would have liked 


to conduct. Two types of prehistoric culture were encountered. The 


w 
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later is represented in Johnson Canyon, a tributary of the Mancos on the 
opposite side from the flows that drain the Mesa Verde. This is but an 
extension of the Mesa Verde cliff-dweller culture and at least approxi- 
mately contemporaneous. On the mesas at the head of Johnson and 
parallel southern canyons were discovered the remains of an earlier 
culture characterized by the absence of terrace architecture and corru- 
gated pottery. Rooms were usually sunk into the ground, lined with 
upright slabs, and the walls carried up by means of mud-coated poles. 
They were grouped into houses of as many as a hundred contiguous rooms. 
Corn was grown. The pottery is remarkably variable in form, crude 
technically, and more often than not unpainted. The designs appeal to 
the reviewer as being more similar to those of modern Yuman pottery 
than any others in the Southwest. Obviously this is a pre-pueblo 
culture more or less allied to that sometimes called ‘‘slab-house.”’ 

It is out of investigations like this that the history of the region is 
being pieced into an ever more coherent and well-founded whole. The 
author cannot be commended too highly for the terse excellence of his 
descriptions; and his illustrations illustrate. 


A. L. KROEBER 


Uses of Plants by the Indians of the Missouri River Region. MELVIN 
RANDOLPH GILMORE. (Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, pp. 43-154.) Washington, 1919. 

This is the third of a series of ethnobotanical monographs brought 
out by the Bureau of Ethnology, and covers the subject for the Plains 
as the Zuni and Tewa studies have dealt with the Southwest. The 
region specially represented is Nebraska, the tribes from which data 
were obtained by the author being the Teton Dakota, Omaha, Ponka, 
and Pawnee. Eastern tribes as far as the Atlantic coast are adduced in 
comparisons, but there is almost no reference to the ethnobotany of the 
Southwest, intermountain region, or Pacific coast. The first-hand 
information from the four Nebraska tribes seems to have been gathered 
reliably and accurately. There are some inte -esting notes on cultivation 
of plants that it has recently become difficult for the Indians to secure 
wild; and an argument that the watermelon is part of indigenous Amer- 
ican agriculture. Some weight must be given the evidence presented on 
this point; but there can be no final verdict until an unprejudiced mono- 
graphic botanical judgment is rendered. 


Like the numerous previous ethnobotanical studies of the com- 


pilatory kind, this one leaves the impression of having been made in 
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satisfaction of some collecting impulse rather than as an attempt to solve 
a problem. Such works have their value; but it is well to recognize 
that it is only as providers of the raw materials of science. If the author’s 
interest had been really ethnological or historical, he would scarcely have 
failed to go into the details of native maize culture, to ascertain its 
ramifications and adaptations, to learn, for instance, precisely how Indian 
agriculture has developed or utilized the varieties of the plant. A com- 
parison with the Zufi and Tewa studies, or the Californian ones of 
Barrows and Chestnut, might have led to findings of wider import. 
It could at any rate have been attempted: even a negative result would 
be ot value . T hen there is the que stic n, wl i h is aln ost alw iVvs avoide d 


in work of this character, of what plants the natives might have used 


but did not That they were ingenious in finding things to eat and drug 
themselves with is a fact that may still astound the unlearned, but will 
not caus the least ripple among st i ntists. Wi want to know the limits 
of their ingenuity, and the causes of the limitation; which means a 
collation and integration of the plant lore and plant employment of a 
tribe with the whole of its culture. That four tribes used 170 different 
plants will have quite different significance according as the flora of their 
region numbers 200 or 2000 species. Ethnobotanical studies of the sort 
to which this undertaking and most of its predecessors belong have got 


into a way of being passed over by ethnologists with polite commendation 
and the thought that botanists may be interested in that kind of thing, 
while botanists seem to dismiss them as probably useful to ethnologists. 


\. L. KROEBER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHo MADE THE KAYENTA-NATIONAL MONUMENT RUINS 


THE Kayenta region, Arizona, and the Navajo National Monument 
to the west of it are dotted with extensive ruins, among which are the 
cliff ruins of Keetseel and Betatakin. These regions are as yet scarcely 
touched. The only published works extant are Dr. J. Walter Fewkes’ 
“Preliminary Report on a Visit to the Navajo National Monument, 
Arizona,”’ Bull. 50 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and Kidder 
and Guernsey's “Archeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona,” 
Bull. 65 of the same bureau. What peoples made the ruins is a matter 
of considerable speculation. 

Pictographs on the canyon walls undoubtedly often show Hopi 
maidens with their whorled hair representing the pumpkin blossom of 
fertility. My Hopi helper, Clarence Taptuka, and his wife’s relatives 
also readily identify the glyphs on the rock walls near the ruin on Man’s 
Head point northwest of the. Marsh Pass Indian school to be the signs 
of the Snake, Spider, and Rabbit clans of their people. Ceremonial 
object No. 65 of Kidder and Guernsey (op. cit., p. 145) they identify as 


an ear pendant of their people, representing the spreading pumpkin 


blossom, used in the Kachina dances and in the Butterfly ceremonies. 
Also they readily identify the sunflowers and cones, found by Kidder 
and Guernsey and the bird figured by them (above, pp. 143-147), as 
paraphernalia used by their people. 

Mr. Taptuka states: 


The bird is used in the Kachina dances. It is usually placed on some con- 
spicuous place on the dancing mask. The cones are used to represent ears on 
the mask, also worn in certain Kachina ceremonies (as Tacab (Tenebiji) is 
dressed on plate xxvi of the Twenty-first Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology). Usually only one is worn on the mask, on the right side. 
False hair is then wrapped around this pretended ear and let fall over it in front 
so as to obscure it and the string attachments that hold it to the mask. The 
wearing of one ear on a mask is to illustrate a myth of the long ago which states 
that a certain maiden, who was making her toilet, had one whorl of her hair done 
up to represent the pumpkin blossom when she was attacked by an enemy from 
whom she escaped with her hair only half arranged. 

The sunflowers are used only in the Bean ceremonies. They are used some- 
what like a forehead star is sometimes used by white people. They are used in 
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the initiation ceremonies into the order. The wearer is a man impersonating a 
woman and is so dressed. In the dance the women and men line up in the kiva 
facing each other like white people do in the ‘Virginia Reel,’ the men occupying 
the right side of the room as one faces the banquette (visitors’ place in the hall’), 
the women the left. The men impersonating women line up with the women. 
In the dance the two at the foot of the rows, the end farthest from the banquette, 
step to the center of the room and clasp hands (like Powamu and Sowugti are 
clasping hands, as shown on plate xiv of the above ethnological report). They 


then dance forward to the front of the room to the sipapu hole in the floor in 


front of the fire-pit. They then retrograde in a backward dancing movement to 
the starting point. Then again they dance forward to the sipapu hole in the 
kiva, after which they separate, each going to his or her respective side. While 


this couple are thus dancing, the columns are dancing in a slight shuffle, side 
movement to the rear. As they dance, the men wave rattles in their right hands 
and bunches of cedar twigs in their left. While the women wave longer cedar 


twigs in their left hands only. Also as the respective partners come together for 


the central dance, the man gives his partner a piece of corn bread baked in corn- 
husks, so tied with yucca as to much resemble a white man’s fancy necktie. 
This the lady accepts and thrusts into the bosom of her-dress, or within a fold 
of her blanket, provided she wears one. A ‘set’ lasts through the singing of a 
chanted song. Several sets are thus danced. Then the participants repair to a 
neighboring kiva and enact the same ceremony again. Thus they go from kiva 
to kiva and perform until the close of the night. The corn bread, which has 
been collected now and then, is then eaten without the kiva of each respective 
clan. 

Hopi myths and traditions also indicate that the Horn, Flute, and 
other clans of their people once lived in the Kayenta-National Monu- 
ment country and the region westward from there to the Navajo Moun- 
tains and the Grand canyon. Again, some of the ruins look like Jemez 
structures, and, as it is a matter of historic record that the Jemez fled to 
the Navajo country when defeated by the Spaniards in 1696, it is quite 
possible that some of the villages now in ruins were made by them at 
this time. 

It would seem that at least a part of the more ancient ruins were 
made by Hopi clans and some of the recent ones by the Jemez and 
probably other Rio Grande village peoples who fled to the Navajo 
country during the troubled times between the Pueblos and the Spaniards. 


ALBERT B. REAGAN 
STONE INSCRIPTIONS AND ESCUTCHEONS 


BERNARDO DE AZEVEDO DE SILVA RAMOS announces in Manaos, in a 


letter to the historian Rocha Pombo in Rio de Janeiro, that he expects 


1 The parentheses are the writer’s 
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soon to publish the results of his investigations in the field of Brazilian 
stone inscriptions. In said letter, which was published in the daily 
press, Ramos calls attention to the fact that he has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the inscriptions which appear in vols. I and L of the “ Revista do 
Instituto Historico do Brasil;’’ 7.e., those of the Gavea mountain and of 
the deserted city in the Hinterland of Bahia; further all the inscriptions 
which were copied by P. Francisco de Menezes as well as those of the 


“Pedra Lavrada”’ (carved stone) of Parahyba, etc. He has also de- 


ciphered many symbols and inscriptions on ceramic wares as well as 
an inscription on the rocks which he recently discovered on the banks 
of the Rio Urubti. Ramos regards all these inscriptions as prehistoric. 
In the work which he is about to publish he will add the picti:re inscrip- 
tions of Rocky Dell creek (U. S. A.) and that of the island of Lagosta 
in Dalmatia which were published in ‘‘Le Tour du Monde,” 1. Sem. 
1860, and which he likewise claims to have succeeded in deciphering. 


He recognizes a great similarity between these inscriptions and those of 


Brazil. Also the inscriptions of the Rio Chalinga (Chile) which were 
discussed in Vol. 28, Ser. II of the publications of the Scientific Society 
of Chile he has deciphered paleographically. Ramos’ work will comprise 
two volumes of 520 pages each and will contain 875 figures. This work, 


in which the author discusses with great clearness the definite significance 
of hundreds of Brazilian stone inscriptions will naturally be awaited with 
much interest by the scientific world. 

In a paper presented in 1916 before the 5th Brazilian Geographical 
Congress of Bahia by the engineer Dr. Theodore Sampaio he discusses 
the stone inscriptions in the valley of the Paraguasst. In his introduc- 
tion he calls attention to the two opposite viewpoints obtaining in the 
interpretations of stone inscriptions of South America on the part of 
anthropologists and Americanists. Certain ones, among whom we 
might mention Richard Andrée, Garrick Malley, Theodor Koch-Griinberg 
and the native investigator Dr. Alfredo de Carvalho, are of che opinion 
that these inscriptions possess no symbolic value, but are simply scrib- 
blings made on the rocks as a matter of diversion by the natives in order 
to beguile their many hours of leisure. Other investigators regard these 
rock inscriptions as symbolic representations dealing with the history of 
the American peoples; said representations still being meaningless to 
us due to the fact that we lack as yet the key to their solution. In part, 
Dr. Sempaio discusses colored representations of the most varied types. 
Of these he has presented many reproductions. His conclusions, which, 


to be sure, he declares to be by no means final, are the following: 


— 
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1. The paintings on stone in the caves of the Serroto do Pintor and the Casa 
de Pedra (which were used by the Maracas Indians as burial places) evidently 
served the purpose of indicating the genealogy or posterity of the dead. 

2. These varicolored paintings, which frequently are located at a considerable 
height, so much so, in fact, that special arrangements must have been made use 
of in order thus to locate them, are not the result of a mere idling away of the 
time but are due to preconsidered work and carried out with a definite purpose 
in view. 

3. The inscriptions which have been studied, at least those of the Serroto do 
Pintor, are to be dated at about the time of the conquests by the Europeans or 
even later. 

On examining Sempaio’s pictures of drawings by Brazilian Indians 
we are stuck by certain forms which occur repeatedly and which remind 
us of the prehistoric ones of Altamira and those of the French caves. 
This applies especially to the digitated or pectiniform figures, which 
show here 3, 4, 5, 6, or even more perpendicular lines and are provided 
with a border, so that the entire figure reminds one of ashield. According 
to Dr. Sampaio these drawings, which he likewise designates as escudetes 
(shields) were intended to indicate the number of the offspring of those 
whose remains were buried there. 

While we have to admit the close resemblance of the figures found in 
the cave of Altamira with those of Brazil, we nevertheless cannot agree 
so readily with Dr. Sampaio’s explanation. In no way do the drawings 
of Altamira, which are primarily representations of animals, indicate the 
presence of a burial place. The so-called digitated figure of Altamira, 
which is located above the representation of an animal, reminds one of a 
craftman’s ‘‘trademark.’’ Be it remembered that an individual, by 
simple strokes or indentations on a weapon or utensil, could thereby 
indicate his ownership. It is not at all impossible that this type of 
figures, to which different ones were added later, could indicate the mark 
of ownership, not only of individuals, but also of entire clans. In the 
case of the pectiniform drawing of Altamira and that of the Indian 
drawings in the valley of the Paraguassti, we are probably dealing with 
such tribal marks. The same mark is found among those of the manu- 
facturers of steel wares in Solingen. Let us also note that even today 
many families have on their escutcheons lines, (i.e., pales) similar to 
those found in the drawings here in question. In the Spanish cave as 
wel las among the Brazilian inscriptions we find also certain scalariform 
drawings. Even today the cattle raisers of Ceara frequently use marks 
which they call escadas (ladders) in branding their herds. These marks 


consist of two horizontal lines crossed by two perpendiculars. The 
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Chinese character for “eye” (pronounced mo) has likewise the form of 
a small, upright ladder. Scalariform marks frequently occur on the 
escutcheons of western Europeans, just as, likewise, the human eye is at 
times represented. These signs evidently signify man, the human being. 
The same may be said of various forms of crosses and ‘‘T’’-shaped signs. 
They represent man, just as today the illiterates represent their person 
on a document by the making of across. A great number of present day 
family names contain the designation “‘man”’ in a great variety of forms. 
Probably, therefore, the old inscriptions or escutcheons, which were 
originally indications of names, represent this designation in manifold 
forms. The collection of Brazilian figures, which was greatly increased 
by the ceramic examples of Marajé (cf., Archivo do Museo Nacional, 
Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 11, 1885) contain to a surprising extent the following 
forms, which are commonly found also on European escutcheons: viz., 
angles, crenellated and horseshoe or antler-like forms, three or four- 
leaved drawings, etc. Of importance also in the case of the Brazilian 
figures is the phallus, which has its counterpart on various western 
European coats-of-arms and is, in the latter case, at times popularly 
supposed to represent candles, arrow-points, etc. It seems that also in 
western Europe there remained evidences of the veneration of the genera- 
tive forces as was commonly the case among ancient peoples. In 
Altamira there are further many hand impressions, many of them in a 
mutilated condition. They were perhaps originally intended as marks 
of recognition and served the same general purpose as fingerprints do 
today. Whether the arms, hands, claws, etc., appearing on escutcheons 
were at first intended to serve a similar purpose is not so readily to be 
accepted as a fact, and yet it is quite possible that this was the case. 
It is certain, at least, that many of the forms appearing on certain coats- 
of-arms are exceedingly ancient. If we should succeed in proving an 
actual connection between the prehistoric drawings such as those under 
discussion and the oldest forms appearing on our escutcheons, a matter 
which must be left to further investigations, then a new field would be 
opened to students of prehistoric inscriptions and heraldry. The many 
so-called secondary signs in the forms of suns, hearts, rings, arrows, birds, 
dragons, etc., which appear on coins and seals seem to point to such a 
connection. 
FREDERICO SOMMER 
SAo PAULO, BRAZIL, 
September, 1920. 


(Translated and communicated by B. F. Schappelle, Univ. of Pa.) 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE PAN-PACIFIC SCIENTIFicC CONGRESS, HONOLULU, 


AUGUST 2 TO 20, 1920 


THE first Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress for the consideration of 
research in the Pacific met in Honolulu last August at the invitation of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. The program and preliminary organization 
were placed in the hands of the National Research Council of the United 
States and were referred to the Committeeon Pacific Exploration, of which 
Dr. J. C. Merriam is chairman. The members of this committee, not 


being able to attend the Congress, delegated thei 


responsibilities to 
Dr. H. E. Gregory and Dr. Clark Wissler, to act as a sub-committee 
for the arrangement of the preliminary organization and the program. 
The plan submitted by this sub-committee was adopt d by the Congress 
as its scheme of organization, declaring itself to be international in scope 
and representing the scientific men of all the nations in and around the 
Pacific. 

Sixty delegates were in attendance, representing the United States, 
Territory of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Canada, Japan, England, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It was proposed that the members of this 
Congress should constitute a general committee for the formulation of a 


research program for the Pacific with a view to coérdinating the scientific 


activities of all the nations concerned. To facilitate this program a 
number of sectional committees were formed, one of which was for 
anthropology. This section, in conformity to the policy of the Congress, 


undertook the formulation of a plan for the development and coérdina- 
tion of anthropological research in the islands of the Pacific, particularly 
in Polynesia. Polynesia was emphasized because the section received 
a formal request from the Trustees of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu 
for detailed recommendations for the organization of their own investiga- 
tions in Polynesia for which funds have recently been provided. It 
proved impossible to complete the work of the section during the three 
weeks allotted, but provision was made for the final formulation of its 


recommendations under the direction of the section officers. 


The Congress held daily sessions, giving the entire morning of each 
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day to the principal S¢ iences oncerned in Pacifi resear¢ h. T hese ses- 

sions were attended by the whole Congress and the discussions freely 

participated in. One entire morning was given to anthropology, the 

presiding officer being Dr. Frederick Wood-Jones, University of Adelaide. 

The formal presentations were as follows: 

Clark Wissler: The Chronological Problem in the Pacific. 

A. L. Kroeber: Peoples of the Philippi 1es 

L. R. Sullivan: The Racial Problem in Polynesia 

A. M. Tozzer: Race Mixture in the Pacific 

J. F. G. Stokes: Distribution of Culture Traits in the Pacific as Illus- 
trated in Feather-W ork. 

T. G. Thrum: Polynesian Archaeology. 

The anthropological representation in the Congress was as follows 

United States: Clark Wissler, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, Gerard 
Fowke, L. R. Sullivan, R. T. Aitken. 

Territory of Hawaii: W. T. Brigham, J. F. G. Stokes, T. G. Thrum. 

Australia: Frederick Wood-Jones 

New Zealand: J. Allan Thompson 

Philippine Islands: No anthropologist accompanied the Philippine dele- 
gates, but the subject was represented in the section by E. D. 
Merrill, Director of the Philippine Bureau of Scienc« 

Japan also sent no anthropologist, but the work of Japanese anthro 
pologists was pres nted by Dr. N. Yamasaki, Professor of Geography, 
Tokyo I mpe rial University. Dr. K. Kishinouye, the celebrated Japane se 
zodlogist, who has made a special study of Japanese shell-heaps, also 


took a prominent part in the meetings of the section. 


Mr. DIAMOND JENNESS was made Associate Ethnologist in the 
Division of (Anthropology of the Geologica: Survey of Canada on October 
1, 1920. Mr. Jenness received his anthropological training at Oxford 
University and shortly after carried on researches among the Melanesian 
speaking peoples of British New Guinea in 1911-1912. The anthropologi 
cal results of this trip are now being published by the Oxford University 
Press under the title of ‘‘ The Northern D’Entrecasteaux.’’ In 1913-1916 
Mr. Jenness served on the Canadian Arctic Expedition as one of the 
two anthropologists engaged by the Dominion Government to carry 
on ethnological, art haeological, and linguistic researches among the 
Eskimo of the various regions visited. Owing to M. Beuchat’s lamented 
death in the Arctic the anthropologi al duties of the Expedition devolved 


almost entirely on Mr. Jenness. Since his return from the field he has 
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been preparing various monographs on the results of his expedition. 
The introductory monograph, ‘The Life of the Copper Eskimos,”’ is 
ready for the press. Other papers, particularly those dealing with 
folklore, physical anthropology, and the comparative study of Eskimo 
cat’s cradles, are in an advanced state of preparation. Special papers 
on linguistics, archaeology, and material culture are to follow. The 
bulk of Mr. Jenness’ material was obtained from the Copper Eskimo 
of Coronation gulf and Victoria island, but a great deal of it, particularly 
the archaeology and linguistics, belongs also to northern Alaska. 


Mrs. AGNES DONOHUGH is giving courses in ethnology in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. She is also giving a course on 
African native life in the Hartford Theological Seminary. The courses 
in this institution are intended for better fitting missionaries to undertake 
work with the natives. Mrs. Donohugh has recently been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


At the Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, June 16, 
Alfred I. Hallowell received the degree of M.S., and W. Leon Godshall 
that of M.A. 


Dr. J. W. FEwKEs, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
continued his archaeological investigations on the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, during the past summer, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and the National Park Service acting in collaboration. 


DuRING the month of June, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology conducted investigations among the Oneida 
Indians of Wisconsin, the Seneca of New York, and the Mohawk and 
Onondaga of Grand River, Canada. 


Man (September 1920, p. 139) reports the death of Rodolfo Livi, 
famous among physical anthropologists for his monumental Anthro- 
pometria militare. 


Don SAMUEL A. LAFONE QUEVEDO died on June 18, 1920 at La Plata 
at the age of 86. As an archaeologist and a student of linguistics he has 
played a large part in the scientific life of the Argentine. His investi- 
gations embraced the whole northern part of his country as well as parts 
of Bolivia. To him we owe the first ethnological investigations of the 


Calchaqui and Tucum4n valleys. He opened the way for the investi- 
] 
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gations of Ambrosetti, Debenedetti, and others. He was also an educator 
and played a great part in the Department of Public Instruction in 
Catamarca. He was connected with the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters in the same city. In 1906 he was made Director of the Museum 
of La Plata and later became a member of the Faculty of Science in the 
University of La Plata. In his death the country has lost one of its 
most ardent scholars. 


TueE following corrections to Prof. Boas’ article entitled ‘“‘The 
Social Organization of the Kwakiutl” should be noted: 

On p. 113, line 6, omit “‘whom we may call IICd1o.” 

Line 10, read III1Cd’12 instead of IIICd’15.—In the explanation of 
Fig. 3 under No. 7, read DzEwx:q!—, for Ezenx-q!—; and No. 13 
ALE—for Alé. 
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